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BUSINESS STABILITY. 

THEN the advocate of the McKINLEY tariff is 
\\ hard pressed for argument, he will at last re: 
sort to the plea that whether the tariff is what it 
should be or not, it is now, and has been for some time, 
in force as the law of the land; that the business of the 
country has adapted itself to it; that business men 
are making their czlculations and arrangements on 
the basis of its provisions; that a change of system 
at the present time would expose the business world 
to new and hurtful uncertainties; that there should 
at last be some stability in our economic policy to 
enable business men to know what conditions they 
have to deal with; that therefore the tariff should 
remain untouched, at least at present, leaving such 
changes as may be necessary for a more convenient 
time; and that to this end the Republican party should 
be kept in power. This plea has a certain plausibil- 
ity, but candid inquiry will show it to be essentially 
fallacious in several important points. 

In the first place, as has been repeatedly shown in 
these columns, the tariff, whether it ought to be left 
untouched or not, will not be left untouched by the 
protected interests themselves, if the Republican party 
is kept in power. A protective tariff is in its very 
nature unstable. The protected industries themselves 
never have recognized, and never will recognize, any 
existing tariff as harmonious, symmetrical, and gen- 
erally satisfactory. Those of them that are put at a 
disadvantage by the advantages granted to others 
will always move for a revision of duties for their 
relief. Those which derive from the tariff the largest 
benefits. will always ask for changes securing to them 
more certain or still larger profits. Adventurers 
who, without sufficient ability and business know- 
ledge, have embarked in industrial enterprises, allured 
by the chances for the rapid acquisition of wealth, 
such as the tariff offers, and then come to grief by 
their own mismanagement, will always clamor to be 
helped out of the lurch by higher duties. In short, 
if the opponents of the protective system were ever 
so willing to abstain. for a while from disturbing the 
existing tariff, there would be incessant tinkering 
and interminable unrest, making business caleula- 
tions uncertain, caused by its friends themselves. 
Already the ery for more has begun to be heard, the 
insatiable shepherds of Ohio leading the swelling 
chorus, 

In the second place, is there any sensible man 
among those demanding the continuance of the 
present tariff on the ground that business hasgadapt- 
ed itself to it who really believes that the opponents 
of protection will ever cease to question the justice 
of an economic system which, by the operation of 
the law of the land, enriches a small favored class 
at the expense of the Jarge majority of the people? 
Does any one really expect that in a free country 
like ours the voice of the opposition to a system 
which puts the government at the service of the 
selfish interest of a favored few, to the detriment of 
the many, will ever be silent? That opposition can- 
not be forced to desist. and it cannot be persuaded. 
Nothing is more certain than that so long as such a 
tariff as we have exists, there will be a fierce agita- 
tion for its abolition. If there are business men 
who advocate its continuan¢e because their business 
has adapted itself to it, there are a great many more 
business men, taking the word in its widest sense, 
who wish to have it out of the way because their 
business interests are injured by it. The agitation, 
with all the unrest necessarily accompanying it, will 
therefore continue as long as the tariff exists, and 
both the friends and the opponents. of the protective 
system will do their best to keep the business world 
in that state of uncertainty which those who at pres- 
ent advocate the continuance of Republican rule on 
the ground of business stability wish to avoid. 

But this is not all. If we are told that the 
McKINLEY tariff may indeed not be what it should 
be, but that it should not be touched just now be- 
cause business has adapted itself to it, the question 
arises, looking at the matter from that point of view, 

when the time will come for the changes which may 
be considéred necessary. If business has adapted 
itself to the MCKINLEY tariff now, a year and a half 
after its enactment, will not business have adapted 
itself to the MCKINLEY tariff still more in five, or in 
ten, or in twenty years?. And will not this reason 
for the undisturbed continuance of the McKINLEY 
tariff be in twenty years just as strong as now, and 
in fact a good deal stronger? Will not the same 
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plea hold good forever? Is not, according to. this 
course of reasoning, the McKINLEY tariff to be re- 
garded as a permanent institution to be held sacred 
and inviolable forever, for the reason that the busi- 
ness of the country, having adapted itself to it,would 
be unsettled by any disturbance of that institution ? 
These questions carry their own answer with them. 

Evidently, if there are reasons why the high pro- 
tective system should be done away with, it will be 
wise to make the necessary change before the busi- 
ness of the country has adapted itself to that system 
still more. The adapting process should not be per- 
mitted to go much farther. The longer we wait with 
the reform called for, the greater and more painful 
will be the wrench. All things considered, the most 
propitious time for doing that which must be done 
is now, and we should not hesitate to give power to 
the party that will do it. 


REPUBLICANS BECOME DEMOCRATS. 


IF votes could be weighed, and not counted, we should 
have an ideal election. Let every man’s vote tell in the 
result directly in the ratio of the intelligence and patriotism 
represented by it, and we should reach a perfect verdict of 
public opinion. But it is startling to think how many _bal- 
lots would need to be thrown out entirely. Eliminate every 
vote influenced by money or by favors, by hope of office or 
by friendship, by habit, partisanship, or prejudice, by per- 
sonal, local, or class interests, and retain only those which 
express a deliberate judgment upon issues fully understood 
and considered in the light 
of the public welfare alone, 
and no one will deny that 
the registry lists would be 
vastly shortened. Yet the 
success and permanency 
of popular government de- 
pend wholly on the degree 
in which the actual work 
of universal suffrage, in 
its grand and general re- 
sults, will coincide with 
the results of the ideal 
election we have imagined. 

There are honest and in- 
telligent minds in all great 
parties, and it is not to 
be presumed that, even 
if the wise and just could 
be discovered and constituted an electorate, their decision 
upon the questions of policy at any time in dispute would 
be unanimous. Men are fortunately so constituted that 
opinions in a living community will always differ as to 
political principles and theories. But if, during any pub- 
lie canvass for votes, there is a notable drift of the minds 
which are’most intelligent and most impartial to one side or 
the other, the fact is one whose significance cannot be exag- 
gerated. It goes far to indicate what the result of the ideal 
election would be. There is, of course, no way to detect 
such a drift for those whose first principle is that all wisdom 
and justice are on their own side, and that adhesion to the 
other side is conclusive proof of folly or prejudice. Such 
men are apt to identify slavish fealty to a party with virtue, 
and to regard as morally culpable him whose independent 
convictions compel him to abandon its standard. But to 
the mind which is open to the truth there is no fact so 
significant as an indication of the best possible decision 
between two parties as the revolt from one and the acces- 
sion to the other of a man whose life and character prove 
that no motive but the national welfare controls his course, 
and whose capacity for understanding what that welfare re- 
quires is unquestioned. Its significance is vastly increased 
if the man in question has been for many years identified 
with the party he abandons, has been a leader in its con- 
tests, has served the public honorably at its call, and by his 
new course severs the associations, habits, and ambitions of 
a life. 





JUDGE GRESHAM. 


During the last week three conspicuous men, who have 
long honored the Republican party by contributing to it the 
force of high intellect and character, have declared their 
purpose to vote for Mr. CLEVELAND. Two of them are 
known to the nation as among the most learned of its ju- 
dicial authorities, trained to deliberation and decision with 
absolute impartiality on legal questions; the third, also emi- 
nent as a lawyer, is still more widely known as an able and 
upright statesman, and as one of the most earnest and effi- 
cient organizers of the Re- 
publican party in  Penn- 
sylvania. From Judges 
GRESHAM and CooLEY we 
have no formal declaration 
of the reasons for the sup- 
port they give to the Demo- 
cratic candidate. But Mr. 
MacVEaGH, in a_ letter 
which has been widely pub- 
lished, explains clearly ‘his 
motives and political prin. 
ciples. These are doubt- 
less substantially the same 
which have influenced the 
minds of the other jurists 
y are such as should be candidly 





MR, MACVEAGH. 
we have named, and the 
weighed by every citizen 

Mr. MacVEaGH has for many ve 
advocate of civil service reform i: 
cluding not only the transaction of all 
persons selected solely for their fitness, 


ars been a prominent 
form in its broadest sense, in- 
public business by 
but the entire con- 
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trol of government by considerations of the Public w 
to the exclusion of private ends and of class legislati, 


re 


Attorney-General of the United States in the admin; : 
of President GARFIELD he prosecuted with resolute , 7 
and with marked ability one of the most ‘powerf| ,. 
cies that ever plundered the national treasury, a): > 
perience in this work impressed on his mind the pr n 


conviction that the ultimate value of all legislation 
ministration, even that which is economic in its {,, 
immediate purpose, is its moral value. Apart from ; 
ries concerning the tariff, he now sees clearly that 1), 
‘agement of the Republican party has become a com} 

to enrich certain classes at the expense of the nation 
its continuance in power can only continue and incre 
progressive demoralization of our political life; and 1} 
thing but the overthrow of this combination by a (), 
popular vote can clear the way for those reforns the 
spirit and the details of our government which are as. x, ‘ 
tial to the honor as they are to the prosperity of the 1 ition 
This important thought is amplified and illustrated j,, },. 
admirable letter, so that no fair mind can read it w; 

being impressed with the conviction that something mre jg 
involved in the present canvass than a question of mii) nul 
revenue or of the incidence of taxation. 

The mass of intelligent voters already accept the prin 
and policy for which the Republican party was formed. ij 
upon which it won its early victories. The mind of thy 
nation stands to-day with the Republicans of 1864. But ju 
those who are proud of the party’s history and achievements. 
and who still cling to its name and fame, read the de«lura 
tions of such men as Mr. MacVEaeu, and understand that 
there is nothing in common between that historic pariy sn 
the combination which upholds the McKIn.ey tariff and 
threatens the force bill to-day, and they will realize that 
there is good reason for our belief that the ideal election vf 
this year, by the. wise and patriotic of all names and parties, 
would result in an overwhelming verdict against the party 
now in power, and for our confident hope that the actual 
verdict of the. people will agree with this ideal. 
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THE LONG-DISTANCE RIDE. 


No doubt the delegates to the convention of humane so. 
cieties which met last week at Buffalo found time to discuss 
the long-distance ride between Berlin and Vienna, in which, 
at the instigation of the German Emperor, German and Aus 
trian officers essayed which could ride a single horse from 
one capital to the other in the shortest time. The hardships 
of the competition have turned out to be too realistic even 
for the taste of contemporary Europe. It is possibly of 
some military value to find out how many successive hours 
the contemporary man can sit on the back of the contem 
porary horse, and how far and how fast the contemporiry 
horse can carry him; but in a generation in which public 
opinion has pronounced the chasing of tame stags in Wind 
sor Forest by the royal buck-hounds to be unsportsimutlike, 
it is safe to expect the conclusion that to ride willing horses 
to death in a long-distance race is unmilitary. If it liad teen 
a bicycle race it would have seemed less objectioualle, for 
bicycle-riders are esteemed to be reasoning creatures ho 
know what they are about, and have a choice as to whit 
they shall undertake. Horses have no such option, and 
though occasions may offer when it is justifiable to use up 
the last atom of a horse’s vital energy under whip and spur, 
the mere desire to ascertain precisely how much vital ener 
gy the poor brute has got by no means seems to constitute 
such an occasion. 

This foolishly protracted race recalls another competition 
which has been going on for twenty years past in most of 
the countries of Europe. Like this long-distance ride, it is 
primarily a test of endurance. Military chieftains are thi 
riders, but their mounts are not horses, but biped tax-payers 
The chief contestants are Germany and France, and tl 
matter to be determined is which can carry the heaviest load 
of military organization the longest. The prize as between 
these two is Alsace and Lorraine, and sternly they contest 
for it, while the rest of Europe, also overloaded wit: ‘0! 
diery, staggers along with them to see fair play, and be on 
hand for any rich pickings that may offer. 

Perhaps, after all, a generation that has grown used tv >t h 
a spectacle as that ought not to scoff too impatiently at lone: 
distance riders. 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


Tue General Convention of the Protestant Epis)" 
Church, now holding its triennial session at Baltimor:. 's 
most important assembly. Looking merely at the men li: 
compose it, we are struck by the great number of how 
and conspicuous names which are found upon its 10". 
Among the members of the upper house, the Hou-r «' 
Bishops, we find W1Lt1aMs and CoxE, DoaNnk and Pott hk 
The most illustrious preacher of. the P. E. Church tal: > !'s 
seat among those upper benches of the General Cons: '''" 
for the first time this year. But Pariiips Brooks (> 
belong to one denomination only. 


{ to 


His voice is liste! 


and re-echoed throughout the Christian world of Av 0“ 
The list of clergymen in the lower house comprises ‘"'¥ 
who are well known in literature, many of them eve! . 


known as toilers in city centres and battlers for the |!" 
ness and spiritual elevation of the poor. Even # «\'~' 
glance at the names of lay delegates to the Convention 
home to us the conviction that the P. E. Church rep! 
in our chief cities much of the wealth, culture, the «-" 
eminence, and political distinction of the community. 
These perhaps may seem to be but secondary qualifics' 
for an assembly whose subject of discussion is the pr 
advancement of the religion of the Gospel. Yet its 
be unfair to the Convention to limit its source of intl “« 
to these im»ortant characteristics. It will be allowed!) 
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. , know anything about the matter that the growth of the 


: ~ Chureh in New York and other centres is due to other 


yan these. No one will deny that Church the qual- 

af pore practical philanthropy, of living adaptability 

. « needs and changes of the hour. While allowing that 
-. denominations may not have their honor and useful. 
|. abated one jot by the concession, we venture to point 


‘ pre p. E. Church as @ progressive Church, as a Church 


<« human spirit and force are distinctly American and 

cratic. The gathering of its chief assembly is there- 
;. natter of interest to all who love their country. The 
( vistian religion is tacitly accepted as the religion of the 
{ ood States. It is right that the people of this country 
aid aeknowledge and admire that form of Christianity 
jis put forth by a Christian body at once ancient, con- 
_vvative. and progressive. Yet chief among the movements 
{ | nich the Christian world of America is indebted to the 
p i Church is that toward the union of all Protestant 
podies in one faith, worship, and organization. The idea 
of union may be chimerical; no one can deny that it is mag- 
niticent and inspiring. The dream of political union in 
Iraly and in the German states has been as dear to the hearts 
oy enthusiasts as was the union of our own once disrupted 
republic tous. We do not know whether unity of opinion 
is as possible a thing as unity of government. Doubtless it 
would be a great advantage if united Italy and united Ger- 
many were to set the example that should be followed by a 
united Protestantism. We see that the General Convention 
of the P. E. Church is at this moment discussing a measure 


which may bring the wity of the churches one step nearer. 
Even if for the 1 >»! the Convention fails in its efforts, we 


can at Jens P?. E. Church with having an ideal, and 
did and imposing to the imagination. 
ihis Church has always been to the front. 

» possessing also a high enthusiasm, whose 

would make reformed Christendom in this 


couyre not a group of distinct and independent forces 
mateling under separate banners, but a Christian army 
whose embattled front would meet the lists of the world 
under one name and one flag. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF THE “ ANTI- 
SNAPPERS.” 


Tur. attitude of the men of this city who protested against 
the Democratic February Convention, and who were the 
ghidiny and governing spirits of the Syracuse Convention, 
lias once more come to be considered of great importance in 
political circles. The two leading parties have busied them- 
selves with conjectures as to what these men were to do or 
ty refrain from doing in the coming municipal contest, the 
effect of their determination not being of such moment in the 
mayoralty struggle as in the vastly larger field of national 
politics, 

Few political movements in this country, aside from the 
purely moral causes that have enlisted the enthusiasms of 
the very flower of American manhood, have been so marked 
us theirs has been by devoted and unselfish patriotism. The 
quiet American citizen whose instinets are right and whose 
hope is for the best, but who looks for the accomplishment 
of iis desires and aspirations to a leadership that he is al- 
ways ready to follow, owes an immense debt of gratitude to 
‘le anti-snappers ” for the sacrifice they have made in the 
interest of good citizenship, and in hardly a single instance 

« those sacrifices accompanied by the thought, concealed 
or unconcealed, that the showy honors of politics would im- 
mediutely reward them, : 

Those who saw in their effort only a war on the men who 
controlled the machinery of the Democratic party in the 
Slate of New York will find it difficult to conceive the self- 
abnegation that such a war involved. Standing on the out- 
‘ile, the on-lookers may have regarded it as a contest be- 
‘ween two factions of the Democratic party, perhaps no more 
than a struggle for the capture of the State machine. It was 
much more than that. The movement was a conscientious 
revolt against what those engaged in it believed to be a de- 
nial of the right of the Democratic voters to control their 
own organization—otherwise a reversal of the fundamental 
principle of democracy itself. 

The object of the movement was not merely to secure the 
Nomination Of GROVER CLEVELAND, although that was the 

: natural and logical expres- 
sion of its triumph. It was 
to prevent the success of 
what was judged to be the 
tyranny of an organization 
selected to do the bidding 
of the people whose wishes 
had been denied utterance. 
Its leader was CHARLES S. 
Fatrcai.p, Mr. C.LEve- 
LAND's Secretary of the 
Treasury. Supporting him 
were prominent politicians 
and thousands of ardent 
young men, inspired by 
principle, many of them 
a possessing a marked talent 
hlie life, and most of them capable of doing arduous 

Tective work in the political field. 

* speech made soon after the adjournment of the Chi- 

Convention, Mr, Farrcatp alluded to these young 
us having risked their political futures in the cause 

h they had valiantly championed. As for himself, he 
‘ he had no political future, for he had no political life. 

‘ne Who listened to him on that interesting occasion 

‘ help regretting that this could be said in this country 
ny American statesman who had so ably rendered stich 
~“lenious service. 


“ery aan with political ambition who actively engaged 
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in the ‘‘anti-snap” movement antagonized those who were 
in control of the organization of which they were members 
—the men whom the Democratic party had placed in charge 
of the machinery by which nominations are anticipated 
and through the work of which elections are won. The 
first efforts of the protesters were attended with signal suc- 
cess. They enrolled in the State 250,000 Democrats. In 
the city of New York alone their list contained about 75,000 
names. When they met at Syracuse they knew that there 
were many precedents in favor of their securing at least a 
share of the number of seats to which the State was entitled 
in the National Convention, and yet they voluntarily adopted 
a resolution leaving it discretionary with the delegates chosen 
for Chicago to ask or to refrain from asking for admission 
to the Convention. 

When they reached Chicago they discovered that the im- 
mediate object of their contest was gained. Two-thirds of 
the Convention were in accord with them on that point, but 
many of the delegates from distant States, anxious for a 
united and harmonious party, requested them not to make a 
contest. It was difficult for the younger men engaged in 
the movement to yield on this point. Not to contest was to 
suffer an apparent defeat, and to Jose the prestige which they 
had gained by their great enrolment. But they yielded 
their own desires and ambitions to what had now come to 
be the common object of their party—an object which they 
the more gladly made their own because it involved the 
triumph of an essential principle. 

When the Convention was over, and the organization for 
the campaign was perfected, they once more surrendered 
all the desire they might naturally have entertained for active 
management, in order that the cause which they espoused 
might not suffer from any effort to gain advantage for 
themselves. Doing this, they left the men against whom 
they had fought in full control of their party. Having 
done this, they cannot afford to damage the character they 
have won, nor weaken the influence for good they have 
attained, by entering into an ineffectual struggle for office. 
They have taught the politicians of both parties an impressive 
lesson. Thus far they have been inspired by what they re- 
gard as the good of their country, and it would be well for 
the country if, after the example thus set, the best men of 
each party should organize themselves into a reserve force 


. which might be effectually felt whenever the party leaders 


threaten to go astray. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AND SUNDAY. 


THE last and strongest word that has been spoken in be- 
half of keeping the World’s Fair open on Sunday, for at least 
part of the day, is by Bishop PotTEr, who is always sure to 
be found on the enlight- 
ened side of every ques- 
tion of public interest. 

In an article pub- 
lished in the current 
number of the Forum, 
the Bishop discusses 
the problem from the 
point of view of a 
thorough believer in 
the American Sunday. 
He recognizes the 
strong hold which is 
maintained upon the 
people of this country 
not only by the Chris- BISHOP POTTER. 
tian Sunday, but by the modern accretions upon our day of 
rest, a hold which was clearly illustrated in a striking man- 
ner by the recent convention of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. . 

It is comparatively easy to show that the Sunday of our 
traditions is very far from being the Sunday of primitive 
Christianity; that its harshness is against the history of the 
day as it was observed by the first members of the Christian 
Church ; but the problem presented to those who are in 
charge of the World's Fair is quite different from this. To 
them the question is one of right or wrong, and not only 
whether the admission of the public to the fair is in itself 
absolutely right or wrong, but whether or not it would of- 
fend against the proper prejudices and instincts of the vast 
majority of Americans, who consider not only all labor but 
all recreation on Sunday a violation of the sanctity of the 
day. 

As the Bishop points out, the American reverence for a 
day of rest may be marked by keeping the exposition build- 
ings closed during the morning, and forbidding the running 
of machinery or the trading operations of the exhibitors 
during the whole twenty-four hours. But why should not 





‘the elevating, artistic, and educational features of the fair 


do their refining task during the afternoon hours? Surely 
there is nothing demoralizing in the study and enjoyment 
of the progress of mankind in the arts of use and beauty. 
It is proposed to close the doors which lead to the gallery 
of arts, to the collections of the handiwork of our own and 
foreign peoples, to the exhibition of implements that signal- 
ize the triumph of men over the hard conditions of nature. 
The thought and labor that have gathered under the roofs of 
the fair buildings the best that man has accomplished must 
be shut to the visitors at Chicago on the day supposed to 
be devoted to their spiritual development. The liquor sa- 
loons will be open. The theatres will not be closed. But 
access is to be denied to the most complete illustration of 
human progress and refinement ever made on this continent. 
Surely there is something in this proposal that is antag- 
onistic to the very spirit which is invoked in its defence. 
It is a difficult matter to convince the American people that 
their traditions, their bringing up, their instincts are wrong, 
but the word that Bishop Porrrr has spoken in that behalf 
should cause the most conservative to pause aud ponder. 
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OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


THE BEST SOUVENIR of the New York Co- 
lumbian Celebration will be a copy of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, dated October 22d. The celebration 
is going to be in every way the most magnificent and 
effective pageant the people of this or any other city 
in the United States have ever seen, and it would be 
unfortunate if, after it is over, there should be no 
souvenir to perpetuate its beauty, picturesqueness, 
and magnitude. On the day following the three 
great parades, the arches, the miles of bunting, the 
thousands on the grand-stands, and the pyrotechnic 
displays of the night will be as much things of the 
past as the tramp of the regiments of uniformed 
men a.:d the salutes of the men-of-war in the bar- 
bor. The people of New York will have returned 
to their daily routine, and the visitors will have gone 
to their homes. But on the Wednesday following 
the great military parade Harper’s WEEKLY will 
reproduce on its pages all the most important fea- 
tures of the celebration ; artists and photographers 
will bring back again the legions of soldiers, the 
fleet of ships-of-war, the scenes in the streets and 
at the banquets and public meetings which will oc- 
cur during the celebration. The events of the past 
week will live again on its pages, and in such excel- 
lent form that every one who bas seen the celebration 
will desire this memento of it, and those who have 
not will know just what it was they have missed. 

Harper's WEEKLY holds a place between the of 
necessity less timely monthly magazines and the 
hastily constructed daily papers. It leads the one 
in all sulyects of news interest, and completes and 
properly presents the subjects which the latter can 
but touch in passing. Of all the weekly periodicals 
in this country HaRPER’S WEEKLY 15 conspicuous- 
ly the leader. That this is so can be very easily 
demonstrated. The same artists who illustrate the 
best magazines contribute also to it; the leading 
editorial and descriptive writers of the daily press 
write weekly for its columns, and a bost of photog- 
raphers all over the world forward to it their best 
and latest work. The first writers of English lit- 
erature are among its contributors of short stories 
and serials, and its one page on Amateur Sport is 
more carefully read and-considered than 1s the 
whole edition of any so-called sporting.paper in the 
country. 

The number of the WEEKLY FoR NEXT WEEK 
will be one you should order tn advance, and of 
which you will desire extra copies to send to those 
who have not been able to see the celebration for 
themselves, but who will be able to get through the 
copy of HaRPER’s WEEKLY @ better idea of it than 
they can obtain from any other periodical in the 
country. , 








“ HARPER’S WEEKLY 7s the best existing illustrated 
history of the year... . It should be in the library of 
every man who wishes to preserve a record of the world’s 
progress and to refresh his mind about the course of men 
and affairs.” —N. Y. Herald. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. ._By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
‘* Harper’s American Essayists,’’ comprising: Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction; Warner’s As We Were Saving ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hutton’s From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
Doy Le, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. E 


LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Fifty Years 
Ago,’’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of *‘ Van Bibber and Others,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


FIELD-FARINGS: A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and 
Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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TENNYSON'S HOME AT ALDWORTH, SURREY. 
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TENNYSON’S BIRTHPLACE, SOMERSBY RECTORY, LINCOLNSHIRE 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


THE life of Lord Tennyson was not of a kind that readily 
lends itself to the purposes of biography, for though it ex 
ceeded in length the life of any British poet of note, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Rogers, it was devoid of incidents 
and associations such as make the biographies of so many 
authors remarkable. It will not compare in its general inter 
est with the life of Johnson as we know it through Boswell, 
the life of Byron as we know it through Moore, the life of 
Scott as we know it through Lockhart, or with the lives of 
Burns, Shelley, and Keats as we know them through their 
respective biographers. Quiet and uneventful, it avoided 
publicity as much as possible, contenting. itself with the 
society of a few friends, the reading of many books, and 
steadfast study and careful practice of the poetic art. In 
dividual and intellectual, it was the ideal life which we 
would all bestow, if we could, upon great poets as a tribute 
of our admiration and respect, and a slight return for the 
pleasure they give us. 

The influences which made the poetry of Lord Tennyson 
What it was were ancestral as well as national. He came of 
a good stock. which was descended from the Plantagenets 
through the Norman family of D’Eyncourt, to which aris- 
tocratic strain was added in later days the more clerkly 
strain of episcopal scholasticism. His father, the Rev. 
George Clayton Tennyson, was rector of Somersby and 
Enderby. and vicar of Great Grimsby; his mother, née 
Elizabeth Fytche, was a daughter of the vicar of Louth, 
The brood of Tennysons in the old rectory at Somersby was 
a large one, Alfred, who was born there August 5, 1809, 
being the third of twelve children, of whom the two eldest 
were boys. Dr. Tennyson was a man of many gifts; he 
was skilled in mathematics and the classical tongues, and 
accomplished in poetry, painting, and architecture. What 
Dr. Johnson said of himself and his fellows at Pembroke 
College, that they were a nest of nightingales, was true of the 
Tennyson children, who were imaginative and precocious 
Books were plentiful in the old white rectory, which stood 
on the slope of a hill, neighbored by Janes overshadowed 
with tall ash and elm trees, and with two brooks meeting 
at the bottom of the glebe field. Of the natural outlook in 
this quarter of Lincolnshire we have a broad pictorial sug 
gestion in ‘‘ The Dying Swan,” and of the immediate sur- 
roundings of the rectory lovely poetic glimpses in the ** Ode 
to Memory,” where the branches of the seven elms and four 
poplars are still fluttering in the air of song, where the 
brooks still purl over matted cress and ribbed sand, and 
where is still heard all day the bleating of sheep from 
wattled folds. It was amid scenery like this. one day when 
the wind was blowing him along with outstretched arms, 
that a sturdy lad of five was touched by something that he 
had never felt before. *‘ I hear a voice that’s speaking in 
the wind,” he shouted, and, without knowing how, com- 
posed his first line. . His next poetic achievement which 
has been preserved is of a somewhat later date, though still 
well within the circle of childish days. He was staying at 
the vicarage of Louth with his brother Charles, who en 
couraged his poetic inclinations. It was Sunday, and the 
elders of the family started for church, leaving Master Alfred 
alone. But not quite alone, for, before joining the rest, his 
brother placed in his hand a slate and pencil, and gave him, 
as a subject to write about, the flowers in the garden. 
When the party returned from church the slate was cov- 
ered with lines of blank verse. Master Charles read them 
carefully, and handing back the slate to his brother, said, 
‘* Yes, you can write.” On another occasion, a little later, 
iis grandfather asked him to write a poem about his grand 
mother, who had recently died, and when it was written 
rewarded him with ten shillings and the gratuitous remark, 
‘That is the first money you have ever earned by your 
poetry, and, take my word for it, it will be the last.” Grand- 
sfather Fytche may have been an admirable vicar, but he 
was an indifferent prophet, as the career of his poetic grand 
son Was to prove. 

The Tennyson boys were educated while children at 
home by their father, and later at a village school. Then 
the eldest, Frederick, was sent to Eton, and Charles and 
Alfred to the grammar school at Louth. Brothers in feel 
ing as well as in blood, the last two read whatever poetry 
they could Jay hands on, and stimulated thereby, tried their 
own wings in the world that had opened before them. They 
were fertile of verse—so fertile, that before they were eigh 
teen they produced enough to make a volume, which two 
comfiding booksellers at Louth were persuaded to publish 

‘Poems by Two Brothers” saw the light in 1827, but not to 
any great extent, for the crities just then had better things to 
do than the reading of provincial jureniia. This collection 
has been included in the Complete American edition of Lord 

Tennyson's poetical works, where his admirers may look 
for it if they care to. Jt has become the fashion of late 
years to imagine an excellence in these *t poems” which is 
ssuredly not there. They may pass muster as the teutative 
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effusions of a couple of 
school-boys, but that is 
all. There is nothing 
distinctive in them ex- 
cept dulness and the in- 
fluence of Byron, and 
certainly nothing origi- 
nal. They are not even 
promising. In 1828 the 
two brothers entered 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where Frederick 
Tre had already gone, and 
-\ < ro where their serious po- 
¢ > etic education was be- 
gun. Never before, and 
probably never since, 
was such a band of re- 
markable young men 
gathered together at one 
seat of learning. Ob- 
scure then, many are 
now -famous names— 
priceless beads on the 
rosary of England's lit- 
erary glory — William 
Makepeace Thackeray 
being one, Edward Fitz- 
gerald another, Lord 
Houghton the third, 
James Spedding the 
fourth, and, the pearl of 
all, so fine and serene 
was the light of his 
spirit, Arthur Henry 
Hallam. The ties that bound these young gentlemen 
were not merely those of companionship, but the strong- 
er tie of sinecre friendship. They admired and loved one 
another, each finding in the other something that was 
wanting in himself, and all having a profound belief in the 
venius of Alfred, who, so far, had shown none except in their 
society. © They occasionally made visits to Somersby, where 
Mrs. Tennyson, who was now a widow, was living with her 
younger children, where they used to lie under the trees in 
the golden afternoons, and where they once sat all night 
talking. Hallam, who had returned from Italy not long be- 
fore, began his intimacy with the family by teaching one of 
the Misses Tennyson Italian, increased it by winning her 
affections, and ended it by engaging himself as her husband. 
A ripe scholar, he wrote very fair verse--as good, perhaps. 
as his friend Alfred at this time. When they had been a 
year at Cambridge they competed for the prize poem, the 
subject of which was * Timbuctoo,” one in terza rima, the 
other in blank-verse; and the blank verse took the prize. 
Published in the Prolusiones Academica, and warmly 
praised by the Atheneum, * Timbuctoo”™ was the earliest 
specimen of his blank-verse that appeared in print, though 
not, perhaps, the earliest that he had written, for about this 
time he had in the printer's hands a poem entitled, ‘* The 
Lover's Tale,” which was inspired by Boccaccio, and which 
he concluded to suppress after two-thirds of it were in type. 
The interest which attaches to these poems is biographical 
rather than poetical; they possess a certain value as sketches 
from a hand that was to be famous when it had outgrown 
its immaturity of touch, but art, in a strict sense, they are 
not. The earliest known whiting of Thackeray's isa bur- 
lesque of * Timbuctoo,” which he produced shortly after its 
delivery, and published in Te Snob, a short-lived periodical, 
of which he was the editor 
Little is known respecting the collegiate life of Lord Ten- 
nyson, though occasional references to it crop out from-time 
to time in the correspondence of his fellow-students. ‘To 
what extent he was a student in the learned tongues is not 
clear in his early verse, or not so clear as that he was a stu- 
dent of English poetry. Nor was he alone in this study, and 
the practice which accompanied it, for, besides his friend 
Hallam, his brother Charles was bent, like himself, on win- 
ning the laurel. The two brothers published two more col- 
lections of verse in 1830, not together, as in the Louth ven- 
ture three years before, but separately. Charles Tennyson's 
volume, Which was the smaller of the two, consisted mostly 
of sonnets, or rather of carelessly constructed quatorzains, 
which so many English poets will insist upon writing and 


.calling sonnets, while the volume of Alfred, though it con- 


tained seven of these unshapely compositions, had a wider 
scope and range, as Was indicated by its title, ** Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical.” It was followed by a second collection two years 
later. The reception that these volumes met with is worthy 
of a chapter in the Curiosities of English Criticism, should 
such a work ever be written. It was as singular and un- 
reasonable as the reception of Wordsworth’s ** Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” Byron’s ** Hours of Idleness,” Shelley's ‘* Laon and 
Cythna,” or Keats’s. ** Endymion.” During the period which 
had elapsed since the original publication of these writings 
their most virulent critics had been compelled to reconsider 
and reverse their verdicts, or to vacate their places on seats 
of judgment; but in either event they had learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. They blundered as badly in the 
case of Tennyson in 1880 and 1832 as in the case of Keats 
in 1818. The most brutal of the band, Gifford, had. gone 
before a higher tribunal, but the most malignant, Lockhart, 
still exercised his scorpion sting in the Quarterly Review. 
No one ean read the 
early poems of Keats 
and Tennyson without 
being annoyed by their 
faults, Which are of al 
most every conceivable 
kind ; but no one who 
is familiar with Eng 
lish poetry from the 
days of Chaucer to 
our own. or familiar 
enough to have form 
ed a definite idea of the 
various elements and 
qualities which have 
obtained therein — ei- 
ther as a temporary 
vogue or a permanent 
life-——can read them 
Without being struck 
with their — poetical 
beauties. They . are 
poems or nothing. 

But let us be just to ’ 
the critics who failed 


again,in the gallery of English song. We should confess 


tect the coming poet in Alfred Tennyson, and ¢ 
that there was much in his verse that deserved their strict. 
ures. The beginning of the 1830 volume was a bad begin 
ning to manly minds, which, accustomed to the strony meat 
of Byron and Scott, turned from such milk for bales “a 
**Claribel,” ‘* Lilian,” ‘‘ Adeline,” and the rest of thay wn. 
substantial sisterhood of ideal portraits the like of Which 
had never been hung before, and probably never \/jjj 


Onfegs 


be 


this, and confess further that besides the suspicion of cffeq. 
inacy on the part of the writer which these studies of imag. 
nary women created, there was throughout the volume an 
assumption of delicacy and refinement and an air of affect. 
tion which were provoking. And furthermore, there were jn 
both volumes puerilities and trivialities such as ‘* The Hoy 
and the Why,” ‘‘ Nothing will Die,” ** All Things will Die” 
**O Darling Room,” and so on, which were twaddle and dog. 
gerel. Lord Tennyson's early critics were more largely 
gifted with sight than with insight, for, noting what was bad 
in his verse, as they could not well help doing, they entirely 
overlooked what was good. That they did not perceive the 
charm, the beauty, the originality, of such poems as ** Marj 
ana,” ‘Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” ‘* The Desert. 
ed House,” ** The Ballad of Oriana,” ‘* The Merman,” ang 
**The Mermaid,” in his first volume, ‘‘ The Miller's Dang}. 
ter,” ‘‘Ginone,” ** Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” ‘*The May 
Queen,” ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters,” and ‘* A Dream of Fair Wo. 
men,” in his second volume, was worse than a Critical crime: 
it was an inconceivably stupid critical blunder. That so 
young a man—for he was only twenty-three when his second 
collection was published—should have been pained, morti. 
tied, discouraged, by the ridicule which was showered upon 
him, and of which the worst was from the insulting pen of 
Lockhart, was but natural. With the exception of three or 
four lyrics, which he contributed to Annuals, his name did 
not appear in print for upwards of ten years. Precisely 
where he was during this time we are not told, nor does jt 
concern the public to know. He left the university without 
taking a degree, and resided now at Somersby and Hastings, 
and now at Cheltenham and London. Beloved by his rela. 
tives and friends, he spent a good deal of time with them. 
and when he was not staying at their houses, was sauntering 
along the Jakes and over the hills, reading, writing, and 
smoking incessantly. He was enjoying the “ sweet laborious 
idleness so dear to all young poets, and was sorrowing over 
the death of his gifted friend Hallam, who died in Germany 
al the age of twenty-two. i 

Reading the poetical works of Lord Tennyson in the or- 
der in which they were published, we can trace the growth 
of his mind and the course of poetical studies with which 
he was occupied between his first and second volumes. No 
poet, not even Keats, ever ripened so rapidly and so surely 
as he at this period. There are poetical elements in his sec. 
ond volume of which there is no hint in the first—the Ar- 
thurian element in‘ The Lady of Shalott,” the element of 
idyllic English life in‘ The Miller's Daughter” and © The 
May Queen,” the element of aristocratic. English life in 
** Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” and the classical element in 
“The Lotos-Eaters” and **CEnone,” wherein the spirit of 
Homeric legend is translated into music of surpassing sweet- 
ness and into pictures of glorious richness. Only a scholar 
could have written these poems. There were. two lyrical 
compositions in the second volume (** You ask me why” 
and ** Love thou thy land”) in a measure which was used 
first by Ben Jonson and last by Lord Herbert, which were 
as good as new in English verse, they bad been forgotten so 
long. Lord Tennyson was the first modern poet to employ 
it in these two poems, and in the long series of elegia’s which 
he began to write after the death of Hallam, whose memory 
they were destined to per petuate. 

That Lord Tennyson was capable of profiting by criti 
cism,even when contemptuous, Was evident in his next col 
lection, which was published in his thirty-third vear. It was 
in two volumes, and consisted of a recension of what be 
wished to preserve in his first and second volumes, besides 
what he had written in the decade that succeeded them, the 
whole forming a complete edition of his writings down to 
that time—1842. If there had been any doubt before as to 
his place in the literature of England, there was none now, 
for the sweetness and tenderness, the beauty and = the 
strength, above all the purely poetical quality, of his verse, 
were acknowledged on all hands. The poem with which 
this last collection began,** The Epic,” opened a region of 
which Milton at one time purposed to make a conquest for 
the enlargement and enrichment of modern lyrical lore. 
Glancing timidly along its sequestered paths in ‘* The Lady 
of Shalott,” Lord Tennyson now entered boldly and with a 
Homeric step into the shadowy world of King Arthur and 
his knights. **‘ Morte d’ Arthur” was the first English essay in 
the direction of the heroic human epic, and if it jad re- 
mained the fragment it was originally, the grand manner of 
the epic might have been naturalized in the language, but 
followed as it was in Jater years by * The Idyls of the King. 
the admirers of Lord Tennyson were compelled to admit 
that his genius, after all, was not epical, but idyllic. The 
idyllic note struck in ‘* The Epic.” the prelude to * Morie 
d@ Arthur,” but struck in the common, familiar key to which 
Wordsworth set ‘* Michael” and ‘t The Brothers,” and Cole- 
ridge several of his ‘‘Sibylline Leaves,” Lord Tennyson 
caught in ‘“ Dora,” ** Audley Court,” and * Walking to the 
Mail.” These idyllic studies were in the. manner of tv 
Lake School, which he soon abandoned for a style of bis 
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sixty years ago to de The Howe of Arthur Hallam, since destroyed by Fire —After a Sketchy by W. M. Thackeray 

















own in “ The Gardener's Daughter,” which, flushed through- 
ant with @ loveliness that was sweeter than the love it cele- 
brat d. and a sense of the picturesque that was superior to 
tie pictures it created, exquisite as those were, is the perfec- 
ror_of all idyllic poetry of all time. But more beautiful, if 
far be possible, than this remembered vision of early love 
«©The Talking Oak,” which, radiant with the grace 
the glory of the aristocratic pride of English life, is 
ond all praise. Related to reproductions like this were 
Godiva.” The Day- Dream,” ** Lady Clare,” ** Edward 

«The Lord of Burleigh,” and, in a sombre fashion, 
1. cksley Hall.” We find also, for the first time in Eng- 
isi) verse, an element which may be called the repre- 
centalive one, as contradistinguished from the dramatic one, 
ye whieh ot Ulysses ” is a great example; and ‘St. Simeon 
Sites St) Agnes,” and ‘Sir Galahad” are medieval 
aoe oles, the first and second being studies of different as- 
pects of monasticism, and the third a lyrical rendering of 
the ~piritual life of the gravest of Arthur's knights. 

The edition of 1842 settled the reputation of Tennyson, 
and determined his future, so far as the future of any writer 
ean |e determined in a period of fluctuating tastes and 
echools like ourown. The first poet of the day, he was also 
the most popular poet, and might safely depend upon his 
pen in the years to come. He was poor at this time, we are 
fold. but poor in the sense that so many young authors in 
America ure he could not have been, for he wrote only 
when he was moved to do so, and then only upon themes of 
his own selection. He never knew that ‘eternal want of 
pence” that constantly vexes the literary guild. When his 
biowraphy comes to be written we may be able to trace his 
various residences in town and country, and the spots he 
visited in his journeys at home and abroad, but the chances 
are not in favor of our obtaining much knowledge respect- 
ine jis Whereabouts. He avoided society, and had an aver- 
sion from publicity —an aversion that in his later life as- 
sumed a morbid form. He preferred to be by himself, for 
though companionable with his few close friends, his tem- 
perament and genius inclined him to meditation in solitary 
pedus> poles SP ae : 

His work was his life, and it is in his work that we dis- 
cover his life. The record of his personal history during 
the ne\t eight years may be summed up by saying that in 
184) he was placed, at the request of Sir Robert Peel, on the 
civil list. with a pension of £200 per annum; that in 1850, 
cfrer the death-of Wordsworth, he was made Poet Laureate ; 
ind that in the same year he married Miss Emily Sellwood, 
a dangiter of Henry Sellwood, of Horncastle, and took up 
his abode at Twickenham. Three years before his marriage 

an event Which so many poets have found, or made, a 
dangerous experiment—he gave to the world a longer poem 
tian any he had yet published, the motif of which was 
whatever is nearest and dearest in the relationship of man 
aud woman. The story of ‘The Princess” is one of the 
most exquisite that the mind and heart of any poet ever con- 
ceived, and the manner of telling this story, which is at once 
epical and lyrical, is perfect of the kind. Such, however, 
was not the general opinion at the time, nor, in some high 
quarters, the critical opinion; for its profound spiritual sig- 
nificance and its subtle human character were not clearly or 
fully perceived. The tender, proud, earnest, simple, passion- 
ate. noble soul of the heroine separates her from all other 
poetic heroines except the women of Shakespeare, among 
the loveliest of whom she is enthroned in the everlasting 
palace ot art 

~The Princess” was followed three years later by ‘‘ In 
Memoriam.” the inspiration of which was Tennyson’s friend- 
sip with and sorrow for young Hallam—a friendship and 
sorrow unparalleled in the personal history of poets. ‘' In 
Memoriam,” the third great English elegiac in point of time, 
surpassed Milton’s ** Lycidas” and ‘‘Shelley’s *‘ Adonais” 
in nearly every poetical and every intellectual quality de- 
manded by such a composition, tenderness and sadness of 
revollection and infinite pathos of. feeling mingling their 
currents ina stream of melody the sweetness of which was 
the revelation of new springs of music in the language. Out- 
wardly a poetic record of the collegiate and home life of 
Tennyson during the few short years of his acquaintance 
with Haiku, it is the spiritual history of a soul—a soul ex- 
ercised with the-insoluble problem of life and the undis- 
coverable secret. of death, perplexed and troubled, but 
neither dismayed nor daunted, nor without hope and con- 
solution. ‘The criticism of life which Matthew Arnold de- 
clared that poetry should be was so strenuous in the sad 
sincerity and earnest reverence of this poem as to con- 
'e the philosophy of life. It is nothing if not. reli- 


ot 
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The wide welcome that was extended to “In Memoriam” 
wasdenied to Tennyson's next collection, ** Maud, and Other 
Powms (1855), greatly to the surprise of the writer, who, 
having brooded over and worked upon the idea of the lead- 
int poem for nearly twenty years, could not understand 
Wh) the poem did not interest his readers as much as him- 

! Al Ways tenacious of his poetic projects, and trusting 
disown jiigment rather than the judgment of his critics, 
used to believe that °* Maud” was a failure. He may 
have intended itas an embodiment of the national and moral 
Unrest of the period, but his intention was not so interpreted, 
even U\ hisadmirers, to whom its shadowy hero was as mor- 
Did a misanthrope as any of the early heroes of Byron. They 
fecined to accept him as a later Childe Harold. The vol- 
ume Was not a suecess, but it contained two remarkable 
poems written in his official capacity as Laureate, the in- 
Comporible * Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 
pressive grandeur of which was too simply severe for 
) appreciation, and ‘The Charge of the Light Bri 





Ws greatest. Tt also contained one of his purely personal 
Porms the charming lines ** To the Rev. F. D. Maurice.” 
Belore the publication of ‘ Maud,” the Tennyson house- 
hold was brightened by two young members—Hallam, who 
Was born at Twickenham in 1852, and Lionel, who was born 
a! Parrineford in 1854. In 1855 the University of Oxford 
hon red itself as wellas the poet by conferring upon him 
Me desree of DC LL. and the Fellows of his own college at 
(oubridge subseribed to purchase his bust by Woolner, 
Me pieced it in their library. Atoa later period he was 
Wered baronetey, which he declined, as Southey did (and 


Ss fit not) many years before. The honor, such as it 
Wis Was not to his taste then; but in December, 1883, he 
: ded to aecept a peerage as Baron Tennyson of Ald- 
Worth Sussex, and of Freshwater, Isle of Wight. The per- 
visi 'uistory of Lord Tennyson has become public prop- 
es Y to this extent, but no further—assuredly no further 
~— ich any consent from him. He believed that his pri- 
ane iis 


* Was his private property, and that to acquire know- 
: lespecting it was as much a violation of the laws of 
svcicly as picking pockets or purloining spoons. He felt as 


ledurs 


which reminds one, with differences, of Campbell at’ 
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Thackeray did, as Hawthorne did, and as every author who 
is a gentleman ought to feel. 

The later writings of Lord Tennyson were “Idyls of the 
King” (1859), *‘ Enoch Arden, and Other Poems” (1864), 
“The Window ” (1867), “ The Holy Grail, and Other Poems” 
(1869), ** Gareth and Lynette” (1872), ‘‘ Queen Mary ” (1875), 
‘** Harold” (1877), ‘‘ The Lover’s Tale” (1879), °° Ballads, and 
Other Poems ” (1880), ‘‘ The Promise of May ” (1882), ‘‘ The 
Cup and the Falcon” (1884), ‘‘ Becket ” (1884), ** Tiresias, 
and Other Poems” (1885), ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After” (1886). Little remains to be added to our brief and 
imperfect analysis of Lord Tennyson's poetry, except that it 
was euriched in his later years with examples of domestic 
balladry, as in ‘‘ The Grandmother "; of sailor balladry, as 
in ‘The Revenge”; and of provincial balladry, as in the 
character studies of ‘‘ The Northern Farmer” aud ** The 
Northern Cobbler.”’ These last two poems, in which the rep- 
resentative spirit that informed ‘‘ St. Simeon Stylites ” and 
‘Ulysses’ struggled into dramatic life, are more dramatic 
than ‘‘ Becket” or “ Harold” or ‘‘ Queen Mary,” which are 
striking proofs of the serious fact, which so many modern 
poets refuse to recognize, that the reign of the Poetic Drama 
is past. R. H. Stropparp. 
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WHEN THE WIND BLOWS OVER THE OAT STUBBLE. 
Wuen the wind blows over the oat stubble, 
Aud the cattle steam at the morn, 
And crowd together in the clean fresh weather, 
And the pumpkins shine through the corn, 
At the back of the hill, where the meadows are low, 
And the aspen is dropping her gold, 
As in years before, mid the weedy tore, 
The bine-eyed gentians unfold. 
I gather their azure beauty ; 
~ | bless them and hold them fast; 
For out of the haze of the autumn days 
Dead joy returns from the past. 
That day comes back when the skies were wide 
And the air was crisp and still, 
And side by side till the sunlight died 
We strayed on the changing hill; 
Ang the voices of young companions 
And the faces that are no more 
Blend joy and grief with the falling leaf 
Of a summer that is no more. 
When the wind blows over the oat stubble, 
And the cattle steam at the morn, 
And crowd together in the clean fresh weather, 
And the pumpkins shine through the corn. 
CuHagins Nosie Greeory 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCIL 
AT MANHEIM. 
BY CHARLES BLANCKE. 

WHATEVER prejudice may exist in the minds of a large 
number of Americans against cricket as a sport, no fair-mind- 
ed man who has been privileged to witness an international 
cricket match at Manheim will deny that such a game pos- 
sesses certain elements of fascination peculiar to itself. The 
reasons for this are not difficult to understand. Imagine 
a matchless square Jawn of velvety grass upon which the 
picked champions of two countries have met to defend the 
dignity of their national cricket. Around this arena are 
congregated several thousands of eager, enthusiastic specta- 
tors, comprising people from almost every walk and rank of 
life, from the native-born millionaire on his perfectly ap- 
pointed coach to the humble British artisan who has sacri- 
ticed a day’s wages in order to witness his favorite game. 
A stately club-house keeping silent guard over others less 
imposing in size but daintier in appearance, clusters of trees 
placed just where they will most enhance the sceue, a grace- 
ful grand stand filled with the élite of the county, and a.cul- 
tivated landscape dotted with charming villas, complete a 
picture of almost unrivalled variety and brightness. Add to 
all this the excitement of the contest, with its strong appeal 
lo one’s patriotism, and you will readily see wherein the 
charm of an international cricket match consists, 

Few people can imagine the amount of forethought neces- 
sary to the successful management of such a match. There 
are a thousand and one things to be looked after that would 
probably never strike the mind of the average man, who is 
generally content to enjoy the provisions made for his com- 
fort without giving himself any special concern as to the 
manner in which they were brought about. ' 

The visits of foreign elevens serve .a double purpose: 
they tend to popularize the sport, and they enable us to 
gauge the progress made by our cricketers from year to year. 
But aside from these advantages the delightful social fea- 
tures attending the presence of our foreign guests must not 
be overlooked; for while we are naturally desirous to give 
them the strongest proofs of our prowess ou the field, we 
are equally anxious that they shall carry back to their native 
land the pleasantest impressions of our hospitality. 

The interest displayed in these matches by the sport-lov- 
ing community of Philadelphia is general. For weeks pre 
vious to the visit of a foreign team every scrap of informa- 
tion relative to the members thereof is eagerly sought after. 
Nor is the interest confined to the movements of the visitors; 


the merits of the local players are freely discussed, while the 
opinions expressed of their claims to recognition are some- 
times of the most opposite character. 

When once selected for a position on a representative 
eleven the cricketer becomes a personage. He realizes that 
the fate of the community may eeend upon his sure eye, 
skilful wrist, and steady nerve. . He longs to distinguish 
himself, to earn the applause of the thousands who are 
present at the great event, to deserve the encomiuins of the 
press, and to do something that future generations of crick- 
eters may tell about. 

It is no —?- task, let me tell you, fora youngster to make 
a successful début in an international match. The bowlers 
he faces are men of acknowledged reputation; over-anxiety 
to appear to advantage weighs him down; even the crowd, 
friendly though it may be, confuses him. How often have 
1] seen the hopes of a promising youngster shattered by the 
very first ball sent down to him, when through sheer ner- 
vousness he has allowed the ball to go past him which ordi- 
uarily he would have played with ease! 

The cricket-ground presents a fine field for observation to 
the student of human nature. The man with the inevitable 
silk hat v7ho will persist in crossing the field during lunch 
hour, to the detriment of his favorite tile, is sure to be there: 
so is the respectable old party who knows nothing about 
cricket, but who goes out to sée our boys get away with the 
foreigners. John Bull-is out in force, professing the ut- 
most contempt for our cricket, while he laments the rigor 
of a law which prohibits the sale of his favorite beverage 
on the grounds, The local enthusiast looms up, indignant 
because the umpire would not declare a man ‘*out” on a 
bum ball. The anecdotal old buffer must not be overlooked, 


that amiable old bore with the large stock of yarns, in all- 


of which he is invariably the central figure. Another type 
is the kuow-all; he can estimate the exact pumber of runs 
that each side is entitled to; at times he is indignant because 
the bowling is not changed often enough to suit him, and 
he would give anything for the privilege of bowling just 
one over. The sporting parson patronizes the game because 
he knows that it is calculated to develop the noblest qual- 
ilies Of a man’s nature. Your true cricketer is the best of 
all the types; he applauds every good piece of play impar- 
tially, no matter whether it is done by his side or the other, 
because he loves the game, and it is second nature to him 
to show his appreciation of its fine points. The photographic 
fiend is tolerated as one of the necessary evils of a cricket 
match; haunting the balconies of the grand stand, or prowl- 
ing around the ground, he is ever ready to snap the camera 
on his unsuspecting victims. Then there is the blunderer 
who walks across the sheet just as the batsman is ready to 
play, thereby delaying the game, and exciting the ire of the 
spectators. The man who seems to derive some strange 
satisfaction from inspecting the crease is almost sure to be 
among the spectators, 

Not the least interesting figure is the tall policeman; he is 
quite a Character in his way. He comes of a great cricket 
ing family, and although he is now an officer of the law, he 
occasionally finds time to doff his uniform and don the 
flannels. Somehow or other, our officer contrives to be de- 
tailed for duty on the cricket field. We should miss his 
cheery ‘* Very well, thank you, sir; and how is the gentle- 
man?” with which he invariably answers an inquiry as 
to his health. And the ladies, “God bless them!” what 
would the match be, deprived of their gracious presence? 
Do they go to the match because they really enjoy the game? 
Not a bit of it. Fashion has set her seal upon the inter- 
national match, and her devotees must perforce patronize 
it. Some affect the game because they are members of the 
ladies’ auxiliary branch of a local cricket club; others have 
gained a smattering of the technical terms ef the game, and 
like to air their knowledge, although the dear creatures are 
just as likely as not to cry *‘ beautifully cut” when the bats- 
man has driven the ball to the ‘‘on.” But sweetest of all is 
the girl who confesses complete ignorance ef the game, and 
pleads in the most winning way for enlightenment as to its 
mysteries. 

The crowd present at an international match is eminently 
orderly. Rowdyism has no place there. If a tough should 
by any, means gain admittance, and proceed to make himself 
objectionable, he is promptly suppressed. But, as a rule, the 
cad seeks elsewhere more congenial compiny than he is 
likely to find on the cricket field. The most exciting part 
of the match to my mind, unless the finish is close, is the be- 
ginning of the first innings of our favorite side. How 
breathlessly we watch those first few overs! Will the bats- 
men succeed in breaking down the bowling, or will the 
bowlers have them at their mercy? We are infinitely re- 
lieved when the score mounts up to twenty—we can then 
quietly lay back and proceed to enjoy the game. 

Should the spectator chance upon the ground during the 
innings of the locals, he can see how the game is going with- 
out glancing at the score-board. If the local players are 
winning, he will notice two or three members of the eleven 
promenading the ground inside the ropes. This sign is as 
infallible as the ground-hog is popularly supposed to be. 

Space will not permit me to enlarge further on this subject. 
If the reader has never witnessed an international match, J 
would advise him to embrace the first opportuni.y to visit 
the grounds of the Germantown Cricket Club at Manheim, 
when such a game is in progress. J hope to see a special 
effort made to induce a first-class English or Australian 
eleven to visit us next year. An international tournament 
between the picked men of America, Australia, and England 
would arouse unparalleled enthusiasm amoung our cricketers 

Such a series would enable us to find out exactly how we 
compare with the great elevens of the world, and even if we 
should be defeated, the opportunity afforded us to study the 
methods of the foreign experts would be of jucalceulable ad- 
Vanlage lo Us. 
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THE GERMANTOWN CLUB GROUNDS. 


NEAR THE JUNIORS’ CLUB HOUSE. AMONG THE COACHES. 





A SECTION OF THE GRAND STAND. 


IRELAND Vs. AMERICA AT THE MANHEIM CRICKET-GROUNDS, PHILADELPHIA—From Puorocraris By Ravu.—[SEE Pace 991.) 
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IN HUSKING-TIME 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 





ICK MERLIN could husk eighty bushels of corn 
ina day. And he was looking forward to the 
time when he would be able to husk eighty- 
tive, which would give him the championship of 

ae Nebraska, where every one, almost, knows how 
to husk corn. For Nebraska is built of corn. Her cities 
prospe tr becnuse of it. In summer her fields rustle with it 
from boundary to boundary, and in winter the snow falls 
on the dripping and faded bundles of stalks which stand 
among the stubble. Dick Merlin had been brought up 
among the corn, He played with the cobs when he was a 
baby, beside the hot cob fire; he ate the meal and the bread, 
ie sweet-corn from the ear—and little else, if the truth 
is told, excepting salt pork, which he detested. And now 
itgave him his living. Not that he was a farmer. He was 
oniva “hand.” He might have had his farm as well as the 
Test. But he was too clever. 
“Til not sell myself to an eight- per-cent. man,” he de- 
clired | know when I'm well off. No interest for me, 
thauk you. I prefer to work for the good of Dick Merlin, 
hot Tor the good of the money-lender.” 


But he wasn't given to talking much, and he never ha- 
mncued. Only once or twice, when his close friends tried 
'o prove that it was a shame for a man of his abilities to 
~~ hirine out to farmers no older than himself as if he were 
4 comm ‘borer, he made that answer. 

UIs soluchow difficult for a man who has assumed the 
Tesponsililities of a mortgage and a corn crop to feel any 
Tespect for aman less hampered. Dick : 


got better wages 


ii any ollier man in the county, for the simple reason 


that he did more work. He was in great demand. And 
—— 8 Who play a very important part in the business 
other ee nb also liked him. He did not eat as did the 
i le, with such disregard for the labors of the 
in i me limes he remembered to praise a dish. : And 
“sae . than he wanted. At harvest-time and in the 
thich te some men give themselves up to gluttony 
‘ling less than a debauch. The women talk this 
ike emse Ives, be sure, when they are alone to- 
ee itternoon. But Dick was different. They all. 
48 to how Was. And some of them hazarded guesses 
fo hh he had laid up in the bank. It seemed 
Piinnce a ese Women, who faced an absorbing indebt- 
omg “ ‘that one of their number had an account at 
—: Me ie was to get married,” Kate McGovern 


Would 1 lied the dishes after the noonday meal, “ he 
month a thine of taking his wife to Omaha for a 
He went there himself last year, and he 


told Ed, my brother, that he went to the theatre every 
night.” ' 

No one replied. They were all very much impressed. 
And after the dishes were all washed, and the biscuits set 
for supper, the three girls who had come over to help Mrs. 
Catlin went to the barn door to watch the men work. 
There were fifteen men there, for the Catlins had an enor- 
mous crop this year, but the girls all looked at Dick Merlin. 
He sat with his shaggy hair falling over his eyes, his brown 
big arms bared to the elbow, and every sense concentrated 
on his work, while near him steadily rose the pyramid of 
red and yellow corn. 

The man who shells fifty bushels of corn a day must 
deny himself pause or speech; he must recklessly toss from 
him the unaimed ears, and drop the husks with perfect 
disregard. To shell eighty bushels of corn requires not 
only a silence of the lips, but a terrible intensity of the mind. 
Fatigue must be triumphed over. The hands must be kept 
at their task by a compelling will. One may not see, hear, 
smell, anything but corn. In_ fact, no perfectly healthy or 
happy man can work like that. It requires the mad speed 
of one who is devil-driven. 

“You're wearing yourself out for nothing,” Kate McGov- 
ern called to Dick. . Don’t make a goose of yourself, 
There's no use in working like that just for the sake of say- 
ing that you can shell more corn than anybody else. You'll 
get old before you've cut your wisdom tee “th.” 

Dick smiled; but without pausing. ‘I'm not overdoing, 
I guess,” he said. But though the girls lured him with fur- 
ther remarks, be would not speak again, and they turned 
away at last discouraged. 

Faster and more furious flew the ears from Dick’s nervous 
hand. Now and then his lips moved as the lips of a man do 
who dreams in his sleep. 

The truth is, Dick was having it out with himself. That is 
to say, he was trying to obliterate a vision. He was trying to 
bury a memory ‘under that enormous pyramid of corn. Yet, 
let the corn fly from his impelling hand as it would, let 
eyes, energy, mind, every sense, strive to concentrate them- 
selves on his task, still before his burning eyes would come 
over and over again the same picture—a de solate stretch of 
the sand-hill country, with its little blue ponds in the midst 
of the wind-beaten dunes, and a hut in the valley among the 
bune h- Tass, This hut, standing in the very draught of the 

“draw,” seemed to be the target for all the winds that blew 
from the west. Its siding gaped like the seams of a rotting 
boat high-pitched on the beach. The rain had left a streak 
of rust below each nail, and the weather had roughened the 
unpainted fibre of the wood, and the scant glass in the win- 
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dlow-sashes was pieced out with shingles. Dick could even 
see the sag of the door, with the wooden latch and leather 
hinges. The interior was dim enough with smoke of bad 
tobacco and of griddle-cakes .to have become a most indis- 
tinct memory. Yet of all the rooms in the world it was the 
one in which Dick was forced to live in spirit, no matter 
whe ‘re his body might be. 

‘It's easy enough,” he muttered to himself, wrenching 
the crisp covering from the brilliant ears, ‘‘ to send our legs 
where we please. But to get a mind to do as you like, that’s 
quite another matter. It’s like rounding up the cattle on 
the range, only there never was a steer as wild as my mind.” 

Then, too, there weré voices which he could not ‘shut out 
of his e: irs. 

‘I'm not like the girls you know back East,” one voice 
said. It had atimid way of speaking. Dick almost thought 
now, as he heard it here from the phonograph of his mem- 
ory, that it had tears in it. ‘Remember, I've never been 
any further than the next.town, Dick. Don’t be thinking 
too bad of my ways. I've studied some. We had a good 
teacher once. He said I was a natural scholar.. And he 
sent me books, which I read. Indeed, there is nothing else 
to do but to read them. Why,I do not know a girl of my 
own age. So few of the people around here have ever had 
children. Most of the men are not even married. ‘They 
keep their stock here part of the year and ‘bach’ it; Then 
they go to Salt Lake or to Denver or to Omaha for a while; 
and do no good, I guess, from the way they look when they 
come home. I wil! not speak to them. "When the y come 
here I go up the ladder to my room. It is quiet there, and 
there is not so much smoke. - I hate smoke. Mother is al- 
ways cooking things in grease, and father is smoking. 1 
have never had a worsted dress. Think of that, Dick. 
There’s a girl.in one of the books that teacher sent me who 
dressed all in faded silk. And, Dick, once a lovercame and 
got her new dresses and took her to see the Queen. Oh, but 
I wouldn’t mind faded si/k. Not at all. That micht’ be 
beautiful. But these prints always fade the first _ they 
wash, and we never have starch to put in them. Say, Dick! 
If 1 was dressed like the girls you know East aa A I look 
as well as they do?) Am TI bad to look at? And, Dick. if I 
had a looking-glass, ms avbe I could do up my hair better. I 
might cut a lot of it off in the front, and curl it over a slate- 
pencil.” ‘ 

Dick remembered how they were plodding through the 
sand together as they talked. The aio came nippingly 
down the draw and tossed her yellow straight hair about 
her face. Her rough shoes m: ide her walk Jumberingly, 


and her scant ill-made dress clung about her form in grace 
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less folds. If it were only possible to forget what he said 
then! 

‘You are beautiful!” he cried; ‘‘and I would rather be 
with you than any girll ever saw. Why, you can't imagine 
what nonsense they talk!) And you talk so beautifully! And 
they have talked English all their lives, while it is only such 
a Jittle time since you learned it. As for the looking-glass, 
I would rather you did not have it. Now there is no one 
but me to tell you how nice you look; and I never want any 
one else to tell you as long as you live. Do you hear, Marie’ 
You must never let any other man tell you what I have told 
you just now. It wouldn't be right.” 

The girl stopped, and looked at him seriously, her blue 
eyes resting in perfect trust on his face. 

“* Wouldn’t it?” she said. ‘* Then I never will as long as I 
live!’ You may feel sure about that. But I think I ought to 
tell you something. That school-teacher, you know, when 
he went away, he—well, he kissed me good-by—just ouce 
—and not on the lips. And he said something—but not like 
what you have been saving.” 

* What did he say, Marie? Look me in the face and tell 
me.” 

“Oh. 1 am always looking you in the face. I like to. 
You have a pleasant face. It is different from any other | 
know. Father and mother—but you know what they are 
like. They are never happy; at least they do not smile; 
sometimes they laugh. But happy people smile. It is differ- 
ent when you laugh. You may do that because some one else 
ishavinga bad time. Father laughs when the men lose their 
cattle. And the teacher—his face was different from yours. 
He walked with his head down, and he was taller than you, 
but not with big shoulders like yours. He was happy ina 
way, but not as you are. Why, even your ears laugh. Itis 
possible to have a very nice time with you— 

** Marie, what did he say to you?” 

**Who? Oh. Mr. Eckhardt” He said, ‘I do not know 
why God has placed you here in such a place; but I try to 
think that it is for some good reason, and that vou are to 
find your.work here. And then he kissed me. That's all. 
Mother was there, only she doesn’t understand English well 
enough to know what he was saying. I used to hate Eng- 
lish; I never learned it till Mr. Eckhardt came. That is to 
say, I never spoke it. But as he taught it, it was different 
from that i had always heard. It was beautiful; I was glad 
to learn it. And now I can talk it to vou. That is so nice. 
What if you had come, and | had loved you, and never been 
able to tell you of it?” 

Dick turned red now as he remembered his reply. 

* You would not need to speak,” he had said, ** to let me 
know that you loved me.” 

They had been amazingly happy together. Dick had to 
admit that even now, when there were such terrible reasons 
for being ashamed of it all. Not that she was to blame. 
But he had been so weak, so— 

It happened this way. For years that part of the country’ 
where Marie Hultz lived had been annoyed by some adroit 
‘‘eattle-rustler.”” Let the herds be as well guarded as they 
might be, they could not be protected against the depreda- 
tions of this successful thief. Up in the sand-hill country 
a murderer may be héld in some esteem. That is to say, 
there is no strong objection to a man’s taking the law into 
his own hands. If an injustice is done one. it is considered 
rather more honorable to settle the difficulty one’s self than 
to pusillanimously take the matter to the courts. Such meth- 
ods are thought weil enough for city men, or for clerks, but 
they are at best effeminate. But while this leniency is shown 
toward the murderer, no quarter is given to the cattle-thief, 
For him there is a rope in waiting. 

It happened that Dick met one of the worst of the suffer- 
ers from the mysterious exploits of the rusler down in Ne- 
braska City. Dick was out of a job. The man was willing 
to pay anything for his fill of revenge. He sent Dick up to 





get at the meat of the nut if he could. Dick liked the idea . 


wvell enough. No Nebraska man has any compunction about 
hunting down a cattle-thief. Besides, he bad never been up 
in the sand-hill country, aud he wanted to see it. He had 
an idea he might go into the cattle business himself. For in 
this arid region nothing can be grown, or almost nothing; 
but in the hollows between the sandy hillocks there is a 
coarse grass on which cattle thrive surprisingly well. And 
over this far-reaching expanse, many miles apart, are scatter 
ed the farms of men who are perhaps, of all farmers in the 
West, the most abject. They are surrounded by a desert; 
they have no enjoyments whatever; there is little companion- 
ship existing among them ; they have no ambitions; compuar- 
atively few of them have families. They maintain life by 
means not distinctly perceptible to the ordinary man, and 
their reason for desiring to continue to exist must be inex- 
plicable even to those who know them best. Only, it is a fact 
that the meanest worm will feign death to escape that which 
he feigns. Perhaps it is not surprising that a man’s iustinct 
for life should be at least as strong as that of a grub. 

Dick spent three months up there. He made friends with 
every one. He pretended to be a buyer for a farmer in the 
eastern part of the State, who made a business of fattening 
the cattle before they were driven into the great yards at 
South Omaha. He managed to get a reputation for being a 
hard drinker, though, as a matter of fact, he drank next to 
nothing, and, in common with many other men of his walk, 
was a prohibitionist in theory. But this reputation ex- 
plained every inconsistency in his conduct. It even ex- 
plained his sleeping in the day and disappearing at night. 
So it came about, after some patience, that Dick tracked the 
fox to his hole. In other words. he found that the seemingly 
poor, stolid, easy-going Peter Hultz, who appeared to have 
no thought beyond his pipe and his keg of beer, was in re- 
ality one of the most energetic, daring, and indefatigable 
cattle-thieves in the country. 

And he was the one of all others who had never been sus- 
pected. He had apparently an inveterate laziness. His lit- 
tle blue eves were lost in the flesh of his cheeks. His great 
legs moved slowly. He drawled when he spoke, and he 
never spoke in English. His cattle were few in number and 
poorly attended to. Such care as they received was given 
them by his daughter Marie. Dick. watching this man 
drowsing over his fire, smoking. and growling in marital 
complacency at his wife. could hardly believe that this was 
the man he had seen ride out of the darkness into the very 
midst of the catule, lash up a few of them, and hurry them 
off, his gigantic form alert with ferocity, his eves gleaming 
dangerously, the pistol in his belt ready for action. He had 
many confederates, that was evident. "And they were men 
of ability. It was more than suspected that some of them 


were connected with the railroad, and managed to secure - 


transportation for the cattle immediately, At any rate, it was 
a well-known fact that no cattle taken away from that 
part of the country had ever been recovered. 
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Dick did not feel that there was any particular hurry 
about bringing matters to a focus. He argued that it would 
be better to wait and catch the rest of the gang. And he got 
down near the Hultz place in a shack with an unmarried 
man who had a place of his own. An hour's walking would 
bring him to the Hultzes’. And when he found there was a 
girl in the house, he congratulated himself on having a rea- 
sonable excuse for visiting there often. Dick had seen a 
girl around there. But he had never particularly noticed 
her. He did not have a scruple about going up to * keep 
company ” with her. For one thing, a young man’s atten- 
tions to a young Woman are not necessarily taken seriously 
out in the West. And besides, it was not likely that the 
daughter of a cattle rustler would be injured in any way 
by spending a few evenings and afternoons with a young 
man whose only attitude toward her was one of indif- 
ference. 

Dick had seen the mother. A hideous old woman she was. 
Not so old in years, perhaps; but the life on a Nebraska 
range in the sand-hill country will make a hag of a woman 
of thirty-five. She bore as much superfluous thinness as her 
husband did superfluous flesh, and her ratty eyes had a look 
in them suggestive of madness. Beneath were rings so black 
and deep that they almost divided the cheek. Her discolored 
teeth were half gone; her lean brown arms, with the sinews 
standing out in them, were always bared to the elbow. She 
worked constantly about the shack, yet seemed never to 
reach any point of order or cleanliness. Her task was like 
the fabled ones given long ago to the half-gods. The labor 
Was incessant, and there were no results. 

In the grime, the smoke, the odors, of this place, Dick made 
himself at home. The first evening he came he saw, over in 
one corner, reading by the light of the sputtering coal-oil 
lamp, the girl whom he had come to see. He had been talk- 
ing in indifferent German to Peter Hultz, who watched him 
narrowly all the time, smoking as he watched. When Dick 
made sure that the girl was not likely to join them around 
the stove, he walked over to where she sat in her chilly 
corner. 

* Do you also speak no English?” he said to her in Ger 
Man. 

She looked up from her book and smiled—an innocent 
smnile, such as any one might give who had received an un 
expected kindness—not at all the sort of smile one would 
expect from a cattle-rustler’s daughter. ‘* I speak English 
better than I do German,” she responded; ** and the reason 
of it is that I learned German from those who were no 
scholars, while my English was learned from one who spoke 
the tongue well. Only those who talk much in English tell 
me that I do not speak it as the folk do about this part of the 
country. And there are many words they speak which I do 
not know the meaning of.” 

* And you read in English?” | Dick sat down by her. 

**T have only six books. They were given me. They are 
in English. If ever I go down into the corn country to help 
at harvest-time and earn money for myself, 1 shall get more 
books.” 

*T thought girls liked ribbons better than books,” said 
Dick, in a flattering tone, thinking he was getting on fa- 
mously. ‘'If 1 was as pretty as you are, 1 would want to 
get ribbons.” 

** Would you?” said the girl. Then she went on reading. 
Dick fidgeted. He was embarrassed. He took a more care- 
ful look at the girl. Her hands were clean; that in itself 
was.a surprise. And there was a fold of white cotton cloth 
basted in the neck of her faded calico. Her hair was braided. 
Dick felt somehow, without being able to define it, that this 
girl had known some person other than those who. sur- 
rounded hér. She had received her bit of ibspiration. Mer- ° 
lin did not try to put his impression into words. It was 
merely an emotion, But he knew the girl before him was 
not without self-respect, or at least not without self-con- 
sciousness. 

“She may be the best working member of the whole 
gang,” he said to himself. ** Ten to one she’s in the busi- 
ness somehow; and he resumed his conversation. Old 
Peter nodded, or seemed to nod, over his pipe, his fat loath- 
some legs stretched out before him. The mother worked 
ou in her wild way, talking to herself as she did it. No one 
seemed to be paying any attention to Dick and the girl. Yet 
the young man was conscious of a feeling every minute that 
any suspicious action on his part or any indiscreet word 
might cost him his life; for he knew what that swinish face 
hy the fire was like when it was aroused. 

A few nights after that Dick got the girl to go fora walk. 
It was a quiet evening, the sun looking near and familiar in 
the west, the sky quivering with arms of light that darted 
from the disappearing great disk as the electric light of the 
borealis does from its mystical focus. The wind was whis- 
pering audibly, and on it was that indescribable perfume 
which belongs to the plains as distinctly as the salt does to 
the ocean, but for which there is no descriptive word. It 
is an invigorating perfume. and the nostrils open eagerly to 
receive it, and ii fills the mind with a sense of vastness al- 
most unbearable, vet very dear. For the might of the plains 
is as greatas the might of the sea. And he who has known 
either one or the other can never be content amid surround- 
ings less majestic. 

Dick bad never given himself leisure to think of any of 
this, though he had felt it, as every plainsman must. But 
now, With the eves of the girl turning from the wide-reach- 
ing west to him, full of strange passion, he had something 
the feeling that a young bison must have when, with exult- 
ant bellowsit puts its head Jow and rushes forward in the 
delicious madness of mére youth and strength over the solt- 
tary prairies. 

The world seems larger sometimes than it does others,” 
he said, vaguely struggling against the new power that was 
making turbulence in his soul. 

“It is large,” Marie responded, tensely, with the little 
German accent unusually distinct. ** And the sky is large. 
And the wind is large at. night when it blows. But also I- 
you—are large. We do not feel any weaker than the wind 
or the sky. A bird, he is part of the: sky when he is in it. 
And it makes him very happy. It makes him sing Aud 
when we are in the wind, we are part of that.” 

Dick said nothing. None of the: girls he had known 
“back East.” as his companion called the eastern part of 
the State, had ever talked like that. He could feel in his 
heart, but he could not quite understand in his mind, what 
she meant. 

Tecan sing also. Did you never hear me sing?” she went 
-on. *‘ And I know some songs which were taught me by a 
good friend. And my mother, she used to sing, and I 
learned from her some songs. Some are of love. And 
others are to sing little babies to sleep with. Mother never 
sings now.” 
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‘‘She doesn’t seem very happy,” Dick ventured “Tan's 
your father’s business good? Have you had hard 1;),,. ~~ 
Marie looked up at him with a puzzled expressio), 
‘I do not know,” she said, slowly. ** But if it iad joe: 
good, do you think that would have made us happy , 
you happy”” -_ 
“Why, yes. I guess so, I never thought abou; 


have a pretty good time.” a 

‘Do you? Perhaps it’s because you live in another par 
of the country. Here no one is happy. Mother says — 
times. if she had flowers maybe she could stand j; beter 
One day father was going away to Nebraska City on b nt 
ness. And mother asked him if he would by} ~ 


s ng he 
flower. And he forgot it. Mother tells me men ec 


forget all they are asked to get. And mother went out 
back of the house and sat down on the banking and at 
when she found he had come without it. That was a funny 
time. I kissed her. She was surprised. Since | go; big ] 
have never kissed her. Days and days we do not like a 
other very much. She talks all the time to herself, and a 
eyes frighten me. But this funny day when I kissed her 
she said: ‘Where I lived when I was a maiden we had 
flowers all summer, and vines. We ate in a little house 
covered with vines. And my father, after supper, took jis 
knife each night and went out to trim them. And aj} of us 
children followed. And in the winter there were pines 
with hoar-frost. And here, Marie, there is nothips but 
sand, sand, sand!’ I was astonished. I thought mother 
cared for nothing but to cook little cakes in grease. And 
that funny night, after she had cried some more, she took 
me by the hand, and without saying anything, showed mea 
little strange place back of the shed, where there is 9 | 
that in summer has berries on it, and under this often T hag 
noticed a little raised place covered with hard black dirt 
and she said: ‘That is a little baby that died before you 
were born. And I wish we were all there.’ ” as 

; Dick and the girl walked on in silence. Dick had never 
imagined such possibilities of suffering as opened up before 
him. Neither before lad he ever felt so like talking to any 
girl. They wandered on together down the road, und tie 
red disk dropped, and the light faded out of the eastern sky. 
and a pallid moon became visible up above, and the wind 
rose and flirted scurries of sand over the tops of the dunes 
and still they walked. There was a host of stars out when 
they parted at the door. 

**Good-night,” Marie had said. ‘* This has been a differ. 
cot day from most days.” And she held out her hand 

It happened to be Dick's fateful moment. Such moments 
come to every man and woman. It is never possible to 
presage their arrival. And the more unexpected they are, 
the more beautifal they seem, and the more memorable 
Dick found his soul suddenly in shackles. He was as sur- 
prised as the fugitive who, secure in the belief of his un 
recognized identity, finds the iron cuffs on his wrists. He 
stood gazing into the eyes of the girl before him. In those 
eyes the soft sky, the powerful westerly wind, the immeasur. 
able silence, the unbroken spaces of the plains, had left their 
eloquence. 

“My God!” Dick groaned. He made an effort to wrench 
himself away, but the girl's exultant and womanly happiness 
held him fast. He struggled mentally and physically to 
free himself, and—he sank, rather than leaned forward, and 
laid his lips on the lips of Marie. 

* Do you love me?” he whispered. ‘‘I love you.” He 
looked at her sternly. ‘‘I wish to God it was not so. But I 
love you.” He said it as if he were admitting a terrible and 
irrevocable fact, and walked off down the road. 

After that he was continually there. He no longer looked 
for the confederates of Peter Hultz. Certain facts were 
thrust upon him, but he tried not to understand their sig- 
nificance. One day he got a letter from the man who had 
sent him there, and he realized that it was a question of 
business faithfulness that confronted him. He wasn’t much 
given to mental perplexities. Philosophy or moral responsi- 
bilities had never been taken into his cognizance. He had 
the morality of a healthy man. Nothing more. And now 
he saw without any struggle whatever that it was less cul- 
pable to break his word with the man in whose employ he 
Was than to give up to certain death the father of the woman 
he loved. So he went down to see this man, and he told 
him that he had nothing to report, and so, refusing to take 
any money for the time he had spent, he went back to ‘the 
East,""as Marie called it. When he had left her he expected 
to immediately return; but, once away, he took to himself the 
right to be alone for 4 while, and to think the matter over. 

There is no prouder man on earth than your American 
farmer. His code may be a little peculiar from the point of 
view of the city man. He does not, in fact, think so much 
about ‘‘honor” as that quality is recognized by men of 
polite habits. But for an honest fellow to be obliged to 
realize the fact that he is certainly in love with the daughter 
of a **cattle-rustler” is a terrible position. 

Dick went to work. He worked early and late. And he 
turned over and over in his mind this same question. He 
had reached an age when he realized the seriousness of life. 
And he thought far enough to ask himself if it ‘would 
pay,” as he put it, to marry Marie, merely to satisfy this 
clamoring passion of his, and give to his children a mother 
whose antecedents were shameful. He asked himself again 
and again if he would not have to pay too high a price for 
his happiness. 

The summer had come and gone while he waited, harvest 
was over, and the farmers had got to husking-time, with bad 
prices for a prospect, and a car famine in the bargain 

Dick, on his way through town to keep his engagement 
at the Catlin ranch, had got a morning paper. And init he 
read the apprehension of the cattle-rustler Peter Hitz of 
Chase County, and six of his confederates. They were 1 
jail, and there was talk of lynching. The only thing. the 
despatch apologetically said, that restrained the mob wa> ~ 
presence in the jail of two women, the wife and daugh'e 
of old Peter Hultz, the chief of the raiders. And that wa 
why Dick succeeded that day in husking eighty bushels of 
corn. But after it was over he went to his room and threw 
himself on the bed. He would eat no supper, which mraace 
even the men commiserate him. Kate McGovern, tired as 
she was, brought up some toast and tea, She lingered . 
little after he had refused it, and put her hand on his beac: 

“Don't, please, Kate.” he said, gently.“ I don't want apy 
one to think mea good fellow to-night.” ; 
* What have you been doing, Dick?” she whispered, !P 


. ‘ q , eer ou 
prehensively. ‘ Can IT help you out of any scrape A 
‘ain't done anything to be ashamed of, 1 do hope. ‘ 


stared at her in perplexity. 
‘I'm blest if | know,” he said at length. we 
That night the fellow who slept with Dick felt him cree} 
(Continued on page 999.) 
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THE HOME OF GENERAL CRESPO, CARACAS. 


THE REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA. 
BY W. NEPHEW KING, JUN. [LATE], U. 8S. NAVY. 
Caraoas, —— 1892. 

THE revolution in Venezuela has become pathetically 
amusing—an opera without a theme, a play without a plot. 

While brave Crespo with his hardy followers, having law 
and justice written in blood upon each banner, is gradually 
tightening his grasp upon the throat of the existing govern- 
ment, if such it can be called, president follows president and 
general succeeds general, each holding office long enough to 
fill his patriotic pockets, and then fly to a more congenial 
clime. 

Caracas, the fair capital of the republic, known as ‘‘ Little 
Paris’ during Guzman Blanco’s time, is now only a desert- 
ed village. ‘The theatres are all closed, for it is considered 
dangerous to bring the people together during these stir- 
ring times. The great Plaza de Bolivar, with its massive 
equestrian figure of the immortal hero, is as silent as his 
gilded tomb in the-Pantheon. The roar of the mad bulls 
in the circo del toros on Sunday afternoons is now re- 
placed by soft strains of music from many churches, min- 
gled with Te Deums for some reported victory, or prayers 
for the repose of the souls of the dying. Business is para- 
lyzed, commerce retarded, and women scarcely speak above 
a whisper. 

Such is the chaos into which Andrueza Palacio saw fit to 
plunge this beautiful country, cowardly deserting when the 
tocsin of war sounded, in order that he might enjoy in 
foreign lands ten million bolivars taken from the national 
treasury. Such is the condition in which General Mendoza 
found unhappy Venezuela; and far worse did he leave her, 
when he proclaimed himself Dictator, levied a war tribute 
of two million bolivars, and then stole away in the dead: of 
night, leaving his poor starving soldiers upon the field of 
hattle. All save those whose pecuniary interests render 
their presence absolutely necessary, and others too poor to 
tly, have sought a sanctuary in the little Dutch island of 
Curacoa. There, amid the tall palm-trees of its peaceful 
shores, many prominent politicians are quietly awaiting the 
final act in this turbulent drama across the Caribbean. 

Mendoza, the lawless Dictator, who threatened to killevery 
foreigner living in La Guayra; Rojas Paul, the ex-Pre- 
sident, who betrayed his master, Guzman Blanco, and is said 
to be hatching another revolution; and Monagas, the Pre- 
sident of the State of Bermudas, who stole away in the dead 
of night, promising to take no part.in the existing trouble if 
he should be left in his present position, are almost within a 
stone's throw of these scenes of murder and bloodshed. 

Mendoza is a fair type of these self-commissioned men, 
Wiios? ephemeral rule has almost rent asunder unhappy 
Venezue.a. His career, lawless as it proved brief, was a 
reign of terror that carried one back to the days of the 
Paris Commune. He appeared as the commander-in-chief 
of the government forces early one morning in Caracas, 
and marched over to the Casa Amarilla. William Tell Vil- 
legas was then masquerading as President of Venezuela. 
Turning to his senior, without even the formality of a 
* buenos dias,” the general of the army said: 

‘President Villegas, I think you will find a change of air 
beneficial to your health; in the mean while I pronounce 
myself Dictator of the Republic.” 

Villegas did not even protest at this assumption of author- 
itv, but quietly vacated his office, and took passage for 
New York on the first mail-steamer. Mendoza now be- 
thought himself of a cloak under which he could conceal 
his proposed plan of public robbery. His tool had to be a 
President of his own making. Such he found in Villegas 
Pulido, a nephew of the former President. How was this 
iaster-stroke of diplomacy to be accomplished? Pulido was 
ninth on the list of Vice-Presidents, nineteen of whom were 
then eligible for the much-desired office. How could he be 
reached over the heads of his seniors? Gigantic brain of 
Mendoza! He imprisoned the other eight, and thus was 
created the present ruler of the United States of Venezuela. 

Mendoza was a trifle short of funds, and a Dictator should 
ever be in need. The public treasury was empty, however, 
Andrueza Palacio having helped himself to ten million bol- 
ivars previous to his little outing, two months ago. The 
-ituatton was embarrassing even to Mendoza, but again his 
fertile brain came to the rescue. 

‘* Merchants must have money,” mused he, “and a patri- 
ollie citizen should ever contribute freely to the support of 
lis government.” 

Patriotic citizens, like angels’ visits, were few and far 
letween just at this stage of the drama, however, and for 
once was the great Mendoza battled. 

* These insolent fellows must be ‘squeezed,’’ 

and we have a khrge prison at La Guayra.” 

Forthwith he proceeded to lock up a few of his rebellious 
“ibjects. Unfortunately for him, however, among these 
vere several foreign consuls. The representative of the 
‘nited States, Phillip C. Hanna, was appointed dean of 
ie consular corps, and made such a vigorous protest that 

' decks of the Spanish and French men-of-war were 

eared for action, their guns loaded, and trained on the 

‘le custom-house under the mountain. 

* Unless the foreign consuls are immediately and uncon- 


said he, 


ditionally released,” said the French commander, ‘‘I will 
bombard the town.” 

‘‘The first shot that is fired into La Guayra,” replied 
Mendoza, ‘‘ will be the signal for the massacre of every for- 
eigner in the place.” 

‘«There may be one killed, but Mendoza will be the sec- 
ond,” was the Frenchman’s apt reply. 

The consuls were released nevertheless, and Mendoza, 
finding ‘‘ discretion the better part of valor,” sailed for more 
congenial shores at dawn the next morning. 

endoza’s excuse for his actions is as amusing as it is 
unique, and thoroughly indicative of the administration of 
the present government. ‘‘I had been in the field for several 
months fighting their battles,” said he, ‘‘ when I learned 
that there was to be a division of the spoils. On looking over 
the list of officers and money to be paid, I failed to see either 
my own name or that of any of my officers. When I reach- 
ed Caracas I found every one helping himself, and decided 
that I would do likewise.” - 

Such was the brief career of one of the stars in this little 
drama. There is another, and one of lesser magnitude, that 
has attracted a t deal of attention, especially in the 
United States. This is one Urdaneta, for whom Admiral 
Walker with three United States men-of-war is now looking. 
The individual in question is rather a unique figure in Vene- 
zuelan politics. He was given command of the Army of 
the West at the commencement of the revolution, and while 
acting as military governor of Puerto Cabello, conceived the 
idea of becoming President himself. 

Gathering around him a few followers, he started a little 
revolution of his own, refusing to acknowledge either the 
de facto government or the revolutionists under Crespo. 
One day the American vessel Caracas steamed into the har- 
bor of Puerto Cabello, having on board as passengers six 
Venezuelans with passports from the government then in 
power. Urdaneta, thinking that these men might, in a mea- 
sure, be injurious to his cause if left at large, demanded them 
as prisoners. The captain of the Caracas protested against 
their being removed. Urdaneta informed him that he might 
protest all day, but that he wanted the men, and would have 
them, dead or alive. ‘‘I will take the men,” he said, ‘‘ and 
then the United States may send their gunboats to get them 
back again.” 

And the United States has sent her gunboats, and just at 
present things look pretty dark for ie culense. The pres- 
ent government has officially repudiated him, and refused 


to assume any responsibility for his act; the revolutionists, - 


under Leon Colina, defeated him recently in a bloody battle 
near Coro. Returning to Puerto Cabello, he found it in the 
hands of Crespo’s people. Maracaibo had revolted against 
him, Colina held Valencia, and there was no place to turn to 
but the Dutch island of Arabu. Here he is said to be 
awaiting the tide of events, and devising other revolutionary 
schemes. 

The action of the authorities now in power place Urda- 
neta in the light of a freebooter or pirate, and as such he is 
liable to capture by any civilized nation.. Some say that he 
is meditating an attack upon La Guayra from the sea, and 
is liable to appear atany moment. If he should come with- 
in range of Admiral Walker’s guns, however, it will be a 
sad day for this many-sided general. 

In the mean time Crespo is massing his forces around Ca- 
racas,and annoying the government people by a series of 
small skirmishes in different sections of the state. He will 
not advance upon the capital, however, until the steamer 
South Portland reaches him safely. Exactly where she will 
Jand her cargo of arms and ammunition it is impossible to 
say just at present. This is all that has delayed his advance 
upon Caracas, however; for though the army now consists 
of twenty thousand men, they are poorly equipped, and have 
had to contend with difficulties that would have crushed 
anybody but a man of Crespo’s indomitable will and great 
personal bravery. 


THE MACHINERY OF VOTING. 

Tue last Legislature of the State of New York, with the 
assistance of the Statutory Revision Commission, made a 
number of important changes in the election laws of the 
State that will make it necessary for the average voter to 
keep his wits about him when he enters the election booth 
to prepare his ballot November 8th. It is no unusual thing 
to hear men of more than ordinary intelligence say that they 
have never voted under the ballot-reform law and don’t pro- 
pose to do so this year, simply because they fear the embar- 
rassment of the situation when presented with what they 
seem to consider an elaborate system. Asa matter of fact, 
the requirements of the election law are far from perplexing; 
they are few, simple, and definite, and only need to be illus- 
trated to be thoroughly understood. 

Most of the recent changes made in the New York law 
have to do with the nomination of candidates and the duties 
of the election officers rather than with the actual prepara- 
tion and casting of the ballot, and are. therefore only of 
minor interest to the average voter. What he wants to 
know is how to cast his ballot so that it shall be counted for 
the men of his choice with as little trouble to himself and 
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as little interruption to his business day as possible, If he 
will take the trouble to read over those sections of the law 
which treat of the preparation and casting of the ballot, he 
will be surprised at the simplicity of the new method. 

First of all, the voter must register. This he may do, in this 
city aud Brooklyn, October 11th, 19th,28th,and 29th. In cities 
other than New York and Brooklyn the registration days are 
the fifth, fourth, third, and second Saturdays before election. 
Elsewhere than in cities the days of registry are but two— 
the third and second Saturdays before election. The hours 
of registry are the same throusthout the State, from 9 a.m. to 
9p.m. One of the most important amendments to the law 
of 1891 is that which has to do with the registration in the 
country. Under the present law the would-be voter must 
appear before inspectors of election and register in person. 
Section 31 of Article IL. of the laws of 1892 authorizes in- 
spectors elsewhcre than in cities, at their first meeting for 
registry, to place upon their lists the names of all persons ap- 
pearing on the poll-list of the next preceding general elec- 
tion, except the names of such voters as are proven to their 
satisfaction to have ceased to be voters since the last general 
election; the names of all other persons known or proven 
to their satisfaction to be so qualified; and the names of all 
such persons so qualified who personally appear and request 
to have their names placed on the list. At their second and 
final meeting the names of such persons only as personally 
appear and are qualified shall be placed on the list. 

Heretofore inspectors in country districts were permitted 
to make up the poll lists from their knowledge of the quali- 
fied voters ‘of the district. This extension of the personal 
registration law from the cities to the entire State is by no 
means generally understood by the persons likely to be af- 
fected, and this fact is pretty certain to result in many farm- 
ers in the back-country districts finding, when they. appear 
at the polls on election day, that their names are not on the 
lists, and that they must lose their votes in consequence, 
The polls will be open in this city from 6 a.m. to 4 P.m.; in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere throughout the State from sunrise 
to sunset, : 

Unfortunately the party leaders have not yet become con- 
vinced of the practicability of the blanket ballot, which con- 
tains the names of all the candidates to be voted for, and 
which has been found to work so well in Massachusetts; 
therefore the voter must still be bothered: with that unmiti- 

ated nuisance the paster. Upon entering the polling-place, 

ovember 8th, the voter will probably be somewhat con- 
fused by the large number of ballots provided him by the 
ballot clerk. There will be at least eleven of these, for every 
one of which he must account to the inspectors before leav- 
ing the enclosure. They will be the ballots of the Democratic, 
the Republican, the Prohibition, the Socialist, Labor, and the 
People’s parties, containing the names of the Presidential 
electors and other nominees. Then there will be six ballots 
for votes on the three proposed constitutional amendments 
—three ballots marked “for” and three ‘‘against.” One of 
these proposed amendments authorizes the sale of the State’s 
salt springs; the second, an increase in the number of Su- 
preme Court judges; and the third, the transfer of the de- 
cision in contested election cases from the Legislature to 
the courts. 

Having discovered for what he is to vote, the-next step is 
the preparation of the ballot. On receiving his ballot the 
voter must, without leaving the enclosed space about the 
polls, retire alone to one of the voting booths and prepare 
the ballot; except that a voter who shall declare under oath 
to the inspector of election that by reason of total blindness, 
loss of both hands, such total inability in both hands that he 
cannot use either hand for ordinary purposes, or physical 
disability by reason of crippled condition or disease, he is 
unable to receive or prepare his ballot without assistance, 
may select a person for that purpose, who shall be allowed 
to pass within the guard-rail, receive the ballot, and enter 
the voting booth with the voter, and there assist in prepar- 
ing his ballot. The person selected for this purpose. must 
not in any manner request or seek to persuade or induce 
the voter to vote any particular ballot or for any particular 
candidate, and must not directly or indirectly reveal to any 
other person the name of any candidate voted for biy the 
voter, or anything occurring within the voting booth, and 
he must not remain within the guard-rail longer than is 
necessary to assist the disabled voter. 

The name of any person for whom the voter desires to 
vote for any office named on the official ballot may be writ- 
ten on the official ballot which the voter proposes to vote 
within the booth, but nowhere else; or a paster containing 
one or more names or offices may be pasted thereon; or a 
paster ballot containing the names of all the candidates for 
whom the voter may vote for all such offices: may be pasted 
thereon. Every paster or paster ballot. must not be more 
than four inches wide, and must be printed on white paper 
in plain black ink, and in type uniform with that used on 
official ballots. All matter written or pasted on official bal- 
lots must be written or pasted below the perforated lines 
on the face of the ballots, and in such a way that no letter 
thus pasted shall project beyond the sides of the official bal- 
Jot upon which it is pasted, and in such way that it shall 
not be visible when the ballot is properly folded for voting. 

Any name written or pasted upon a ballot voted in the 
manner above described shall be deemed the choice of the 
voter, notwithstanding the name for another candidate for 
another office may be upon the original ballot without being 
erased, covered, or concealed by the written or pasted mat- 
ter. But if the names of two or more-candidates for the 
same office are printed on the ballot, and a less number of 
names of candidates for such office be written or pasted 
thereon, each name printed on the official ballot shall, if not 
erased or concealed, be deemed the choice of the voter. If 
the voter spoil any one of tke set of ballots in the prepara- 
tion of his ‘ballot, he may receive another full set from the 
ballot clerks by returning to them the set of ballots contain- 
ing the spoiled ballot, but not more than four full sets can 
be thus obtained. 

After preparing his ballot, and before leaving the booth, 
in which he is permitted to remain ten minutes, the voter 
rnust fold each ballot, first crosswise by bringing the bottom 
of the ballot up to the perforated line, and then in the mid- 
dle lengthwise, in such a way that the contents of the bal- 
lots shall be concealed, and the stubs can be remeved with- 
out exposing any of the contents of the ballot. The voter 
shall keep thus folded all the ballots delivered to him until 
he shall have handed them to the inspector. He shall de- 
liver the ballots‘which he desires to vote to the inspectors, 
who after announcing the name of the voter and removing 
the stub from the ballot, shall deposit them in the ballot- 
box, and the voter, having thus voted, shall deliver to the 
inspector the remainder of the set of ballots given him, and 
his duty as an American citizen will have been done. 

DwiGcut WHITNEY BowLeEs. 
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COLONEL EDMUND RICE, U.S. A. 
Commandant of the Columbian Guard. 


THE COLUMBIAN GUARD. 


Wirth the first active work of construction upon the expo- 
sition came the requirement for its protection. It was obvi- 
ous that this service must combine in a measure the duties 
of soldier and police—a body which must be under military 
discipline, and at the same time be vested with the authority 
of civil ofticers. Until the detail of Colonel Edmund Rice, 
United States army, as Commandant of the Guard, in No- 
vember, 1891, its organization had not been fully effected ; 
the comparatively small number of men comprising the 
same had previously reported to and been subject to the 
order of the General Superintendent. Colonel Rice’s early 
efforts were directed toward the application of military drill 
and discipline. The respective duties of fire protection and 
the patrol, heretofore operated as one, were quickly sepa- 
rated into two distinct branches. The entire territory of the 
exposition was divided into districts, each comprising one or 
more buildings. Companies were organized, and officers as- 
signed to their command. The staff now consists of the 
following officers: Colonel Edmund Rice, United States 
army,Commandant; Captain Fred A. Smith, Twelfth United 
States Infantry, Adjutant, commanding Company E, Fire- 
Alarm and Wagon Patrol; First Lieutenant C. B. Hoppin, 
Second United States Cavalry, Quartermaster, command- 
ing Company A; First Lieutenant R. J. C. Irvine, Eleventh 
United States Infantry, commanding Company B; Captain 
George M. Farnham, commanding Company C; Captain 
H. M. Elliott, commanding Company D (gate-keepers) ; 
Captain W. J. Sanderson, commanding Company F; Cap- 
tain A. C. Speed, Inspector Fire Department; Captain Jolin 
Bonfield, Chief of Secret Service Bureau; Captain J. C. 
Chadwick, Chief Inspector. 

Guard stations were established, and at the present time 
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there are eight of these buildings at various points through- 
out the grounds; each is in architectural harmony with its 
surroundings. The ground or first floor of these structures 
comprises the main hall for the steam fire-engine, chemical 
fire-engine, hose-wagon, hook-and-ladder truck, and other 
necessary equipment, together with the assembly-room and 
storage closets. The second floor is occupied as quarters for 
the command assigned to the district. Careful attention has 
been given to providing the requisite apparatus used through- 
out the grounds for fire protection, and these appliances are 
of the highest type known. In addition to the hose-wagon 
to be found in each guard station, there are located in acces- 
sible places in the main buildings numerous hose-reels, and 
thirty-four hose-carts upon the grounds, which may at a mo- 
ment’s notice be attached to hydrant or engine. The pres- 
ent equipment also includes seven hundred hand chemical 
extinguishers and five thousand pails. Fires within the build- 
ings frequently occur in spite of the vigilance of the officers 
to promptly remove all inflammable débris resulting from 
construction; in every case, however, since the beginning of 
the work, the flames have been extinguished by the guard, 
with but little damage, by means of these hand appliances— 
a fact which testifies to the efficiency of the system and to 
the thorough training of the command. The engines sum- 
moned by the fire-alarm telegraph system, which extends 
throughout the grounds, invariably find upon their arrival 
the fire out and the danger over. The sum of twenty-five 
dollars will more than cover the loss by the most serious 
fire yet recorded. Upon the discovery of fire the entire 
force, except those upon their specified posts, is summoned 
by gongs placed in each dormitory, assembly hall, etc.; its 
exact location is indicated by the signal code. All members 
of the guard are subject to these calls, whether asleep or 
awake. Active duty is assigned in four hours on and four 
hours off throughout the twenty-four. The relief forces are 
so arranged that at each half-hour an organized body of 
men, under the command of an officer, may be seen march- 
ing through some portion of the grounds en route to their 
posts or returning to their dormitories. The discipline of 
the regular army is at all times maintained, and each divis- 
ion of the guard is thoroughly drilled every day. 

The uniform has been designed with a view to simplicity, 
economy, and effect. The cap, which is of dark blue cloth, 
combining the Austrian mili- 
tary head-gear with the French 
képi, is ornamented with a de- 
sign in fire gilt representing 
the sword and matchlock of 
the fifteenth-century type, aft- 
er well-known Spanish models, 
crossed and surmounted by a 
morion of the same date. The 
jacket is also of dark blue, and 
is a modification of the close-fitting Austrian blouse. It is 
handsomely braided in black. Opposite the buttons upon 
thej left breast, forming a sup- 
port for the signal whistle, there 
is a six-pointed star, with nu- 
merous other points converging 
at the centre, where there is 
a representation of an eagle’s 
head holding in its beak a ring; 
through this ring the whistle 
cord passes. Upon the left 
breast a miniature cross-bow of 
the time of Columbus bears the 
number of the guard by whom 
itis worn. These designs, like 
the ornament upon the cap, are 
also in fire gilt; the buttons are 
of the same material, and have 
the outlines of the Western hemisphere embossed upon them 
Aiguillettes of black, and pompons of the same color for the 











are also 
The trousers are of a light- 
er blue, with double braids 
of black extending down 
the sides; these braids are 
divided by a red welt for 
the guards, and a white 


cap, provided. 





welt for the firemen. With 
the exception of this, and 
a different design upon the 
cap of the firemen, the two 
uniforms are similar. The 
club, which we are accus- 
tomed to consider a part of 
the American policeman, 
is not carried, but a small 
sword or ‘*‘ hanger” is sus- 
pended from a belt con- 
cealed beneath the jacket, 
as an insignia only; it is 
not designed or intended 
for service. In cases of 
personal injury to visitors 
or workmen the facts are 
at once telephoned to the 
nearest station; an ambu- 
lance promptly responds, 
and conveys the patient 
to the exposition hospital, 
where the medical staff 
renders the requisite ‘* first 
attention.” This hospital 
is for emergency cases 
only, and has no provision 
for other than temporary 
care. 

Throughout the various 
divisions of the Columbian 
Guard a spirit of comrade- 
ship prevails, and all de- 
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partments are in hearty sympathy with each other, being 
taught that they are one and the same, and that they should 
when {necessary, readily merge their respective functions 
into one. This is illustrated upon an alarm of fire, when 
the guards turn out with the firemen, and render all possible 
assistance. Although organized into a system which moves 
with almost automatic regularity, but one-fifth of the ulti- 
mate number of men are as yet in the service. Between 
two thousand and twenty-five hundred will be required for 
the protection of the grounds, buildings, and exhibits at the 
opening and during the continuance of the exposition. It is 
the aim of the commandant to secure a superior class of men, 
and, other things being equal, the applicant with the better 
address, manners, and education has a decided advantage in 
his favor. A physique which will readily pass the severe 
medical examination, reliable testimonials as to previous 
character, and more than average intellect are absolutely 
essential for admission to the ranks. 

In this connection a short biographical sketch of Colonel 
Rice, Commandant, cannot fail of interest. He was born in 
1842, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and spent his earlier boy- 
hood there. At the age of fourteen he entered upon a two 
years’ course at the Military Academy, Norwich, Vermont. 
Upon the completion of this term he took up the study of 
navigation and engineering. After an extended voyage, 
covering the four quarters of the globe, he returned to Massa- 
chusetts at the outbreak of the late war, and enlisted at the 
age of nineteen. He was shortly thereafter elected Captain 
of the Nineteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, was a Major at 
twenty, Lieutenant-Colonel at twenty-one, and Colonel at 
twenty-two. His military record is one of the most brilliant 
of the civil war. He was presented by Congress with a 
medal of honor ‘‘for conspicuous bravery in leading his 
regiment in the countercharge against Pickett’s division, he 
himself falling severely wounded within the enemy’s lines 
in the battle of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, July 3, 1863, while 
serving as Major, Nineteenth Massachusetts Infantry.” At 
the close of the war. after a short retirement to private life, 
Colonel Rice entered the regular army, and his name is well 
known throughout the country, not alone by his brilliant 
career, but also through his inventions and improvements 
in weapons. Upon leave of absence in 1877 he visited Eu- 
rope at the time of the Turko-Russian war. Joining the 
headquarters of the Russian army, under the Grand-Duke 
Nicholas, he became, through the courtesy of the late Czar, 
temporarily attached to the staff of General Skobeleff, and 
was present at the storming of Green Hill, November 9, 
1877. | Previous to his detail as Commandant of the Colum. 
bian Guard, he was Judge-Advocate of the Department of 
Missouri, Chicago, Illinois. 

Great credit is due Colonel Rice for the admirable man- 
ner in which the Columbian Guard was organized, and for 
the effective system by which it is maintained. 

MONTGOMERY BRECKINRIDGE PICKETT. 


PERSONAL. 


AMoNnG the souvenirs of war times which General Lew 
WALLACE has collected in the library of his home at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, are what are supposed to be the last fet- 
ters removed from an American slave. They were taken 
from the wrists of a fugitive mulatto woman who sought 
refuge at General WALLACE’s headquarters while he was in 
camp at Baltimore, and now hang over his mantel beneath 
a silk flag that the ladies of Indianapolis presented to his 
regiment, the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers. 

—Miss KUHNE BEVERIDGE is the young sculptress from 
San Francisco who has for the past week been working on 
a bust of ex-President CLEVELAND, who posed for her be- 
tween the visits of Democratic delegations at his rooms in 
the Victoria Hotel. Miss BEVERIDGE is very young in years 





and in herart,and has but just sprung into prominence. She 
came to New York without local reputation as an artist or 
influence to help her, and the artists and the general public 
are waiting to see how she will justify the opportunity given 
her and the many kind 
things which have been said 
of herself and her work. 

— AUBREY STANHOPE, the 
correspondent of the New 
York Jerald, who had lim- 
self inoculated with cholera 
virus, and who has just re- 
turned to Paris alive after 
having spent several weeks 
in the beds of the cholera 
patients at Hamburg, has 
shown his spirit. before, but 
in the less dangerous form 
of driving four-in-hand, 
riding across country, and 
boxing. He is of a xery old 
and good family in England, 
and went about a great deal in this city and Newport when 
he visited this country several years ago 




















(Continued from page 994.) 
ing out of bed. But he was too dead with sleep to — 
‘ inquiry to his lips, and he did not know until he was calle 
in the morning that Dick had not returned. A little after 
breakfast a young man came down from town. f 

“ Dick Merlin sent me out,” he said, ‘to take his place. 

Fle said he had a sudden call to the west—folks sick or 

sg don’t live west,” said Kate McGovern, who 

overheard. To herself she said that Dick might have asked 

her to help him out of his trouble. There is nothing that so 
flatters a woman as to be asked by a man to help him out of 
rouble. 

gi: was near the morning of the second day when Dick 

Merlin reached the town of Lamar—a little town, built of 

nine, and surrounded by nothing in particular. He went to 

the hotel for his breakfast, for which he had to wait a 

couple of hours, and while he was waiting he sat in the 

chilly office staring straight before him, and listening to 
every word that was spoken by the men who lounged about 

There were only a few of them, travelling men principally, 

who had come in on the early train. The clerk was telling 

them the news. 

* You ought to have been here last night,” he said: ‘* we 

had a lynching.” 

Dick sat inert. He did not even tighten the grasp of his 

hands on the arms of the chair. 

“Yes. Great times we're having now. I don’t want to 
see anything ‘like it again. I wouldn't have missed it, 
though, for a thousand dollars. There were six men and two 
women in the jail. Only two men were strung up. The 
restgf the gang was let off. It’s hard to tell why. There 
wat no thought of hangin’ th’ women. It wa’n’t known 
really if they had anything to do with the business. But 
folks suspicioned them. tting the women off made the 
crowd milder someway. Two. of the fellows was so young 
it seemed ridiculous to hang ’em—like stringin’ up babies. 
Jt went against the grain, that’s all. They’re in jail now. 
Two of th’ fellows took leg-bail. Nobody knows how they 
got away. I guess they‘d been in the midst of heavenly 
iovs by this time if they hadn't lit out.” 

"Pretty big crowd?” inquired one of the travelling men, 
quite as if he were inquiring about the attendance at some 
evening entertainment. 

‘’Stonishing! Didn’t know there was so many folks 
in th’ county. They was quiet, too, but awful deter- 
mined. I felt queer. I wasn’t used to such things. Once 
I felt like hollerin’. TIT wanted to go away,an’ I didn't.” I 
shook all over. It wasn’t no fun, if that’s what you're 
thinkin’.” 

Dick wondered if those men were never going to ask 
where the women were. What a fool he had been? What 
a coward! Would they never ask? 

“The jail give way first blow. The sheriff didn’t say 
nothin’ except to ask if they was goin’ to leave th’ women 
alone. He's a fine fellow. He stood right up an’ said, 
‘See here, boys, don’t none of you forget that we ain’t 
hangin’ no women!’ Th’ men laughed at him. ‘ What ’d 
vehi take us fur?’ they said. I tell yeh what, this com- 
munity ain't so bad as it gets credit fur being. Folks think 
we ain’t Jaw-abidin’! Well, the fun didn’t las’ long. It was 
hard work gettin’ th’ ole man up, though. He was a fat ‘un. 
I was afraid th’ rope was goin’ to break—” - 

Dick sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Where are the women?” he 
shouted. ‘* What did they do with them?” 

It didn’t take long to find them—it wouldn't take long to 
fiud any one in Lamar. They were iu the sitting-room of 
the little milliner, and the wife of the man who had been 
hing was lying on a sofa looking at a red geranium which 
bioomed in the milliner’s window. 

Dick stopped in the door, and motioned Marie back as 
she rose to meet him. 

‘Before God,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ no word of mine brought 
this on you! I never told a living soul.” 

You!” Marie moved toward him again, with her sad 
eves growing Juminous. ‘‘Do you:think you need to tell 
that?” 

But Dick still paused there sternly in the doorway, and 
held out no hand toward her. 

* But I’ve been a sneak all the same. I have left you to 
stand all this alone. I don’t suppose you'll ever forget 
that.” He looked at her doubtingly. 

Marie came closer. 

Did you know?” she whispered. 

He nodded. A flush spread over the girl's face. 

But it didn’t keep you from—” 

Tie Jove that had restrained him until now made restraint 
impossible longer. 

[knew before I loved you. There is nothing that could 
keep me from loving you—nothing.” 

Jt was as if he had never been away from her. The old 
charm was over him, ie, ir fa as ever. 

Tt was several minutes before either of them noticed that 
Marie's mother was apparently unconscious of his presence. 
He spoke to her, but she did not answer. She did not even 
‘irn her eyes. Mind had perhaps been gone a long time. 
Sie never spoke again, though there seemed nothing except 
defect of the will to prevent her from doing so. Marie, 
summoning up a natural tenderness long since in abeyance, 
would not let her be moved from the place where she could 
see the milliner’s flowers, and Dick bought a lily from the 
Chinamen, and it sent up a new blossom every hour, each 
one holding a perfume like incense in its ivory cup. 

When she was dead, Marie had her taken out and buried 
beside that little mound of black dirt where the baby lay 
who died before Marie was born. 

Though he had so much to think of, Dick could not help 
hearing some talk that was going about the town. It had 
heen started by the man who sent him out to the sand-hill 
country first. 

I thought it was mighty queer,” this man said to a 
froup of his friends about the-station, ‘that he should be 
town there all that time and not find out anything. He 
ouldn’t.take any of my money—I'll give the devil his due. 
i! it stands to reason that he must have been in with the 
gang T guess he got enough out of it to make up for what 
hie didn't get from me,” 

Dick heard all this, but he didn’t tell Marie. He thought 
over what it would be best to do. There was no use in 
‘eupting a denial. Any one, even a fool, would deny a 
‘tong like that. But though the old pride of his honesty 
Was still strong, it had given place to the courage to do the 
Neht thing regardless of appearances. He settled the mat- 
ter dramatically. 

They got married at the Squire's. Then they took the 
train westward. 
me You said the world was large,” Dick said to Maric. 

Let's go and see how large it is.” 
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BY MADAME ADAM. 


IENNA is one of the few towns in which a 
Parisian could say, * After all, if I had to in- 

habit this place I need not die!” 
Vienna presents an appearance alike graceful 
and dignified. An incomparable river, the beau- 
tiful biue Danube, encircles it as if to lead it forth in an 
endless waltz. The Danube gives it life and light, and the 
glimpses of the Orient obtained from it make it one of the 
most attractive of Western cities. The frame-work of moun- 
tains surrounding Vienna is also very fine, and I know no- 
thing grander or more brilliant than a sunset seen from the 

Josephsdorf Castle on the Kahlenberg. 

At such times Vienna gradually becomes suffused with a 
pale rose-color, whilst the plain of the March, which was 
shaken in the terrible battles of Essling and Wagram, re- 
mains of a dark green, witnessing to its marvellous fertility. 
The blue of the Danube deepens into black towards Hun- 
gary, as if its wide-stretching Puzta swallowed up all the 
light in-the sky: the buttresses of the Carpathians turn vio- 
let, and the Styrian Alps glow with a red as vivid as that 
of the patches on the heads of the heath-cocks which abound 
amongst them. The Viennese say that the view is even 
finer from the Leopoldsberg, the Jast spur of the Wiener- 
wald, and it may perhaps be more unique, as the Danube 
lies some 900 feet below; but the landscape composes better 
from the Kahlenberg, the foreground and middle distance 
being more distinct. 

Set down in scenery so lovely and poetic, a town cannot 
be melancholy or its inhabitants dull. All is bright above 
and below, and the brightness is reflected in the disposition 
of the people. who are more like Parisians than any other 
inhabitants of Europe. A Celtic origin, too, is claimed for 
them. Good-hearted, brave, and of proverbial gayety. the 
people of Vienna love excitement, fétes, and shows. They 
must have variety, and they seek it everywhere, at no matter 
what cost. Monotony, of which ennud is the offspring, is 
the dread of a true Viennese. Everything is: sacrificed for 
the sake of amusement, and he will laugh at a caricature of 
himself if it be but a good one. He spares neither his idols 
nor his enemies, for novelty is as necessary to him as his 
daily bread. 

Vienna, with its suburbs, has more than a million inhabi- 
tants. Last July, for the first time, the municipal council 
of Vienna considered the question of the annexation of the 
suburban communes, and .the formation of ‘a vast Viennese 
ngglomeration. They proudly voted for the aggrandize- 
ment of the capital, but energetically opposed the abandon- 
ment of the communal autonomy, yielding to the wish of 
the entire population, which could not accept a burgomaster 
nominated by the government. ‘ 

At the present day there is an extraordinary amount of 
traffic in the streets of Vienna, a perpetual going to and fro, 
the passengers jostling each other with a vivacity of gesture 
and a good-humor which favorably impress the stranger at 
once. There are a good many idlers here, as in Paris, and 
amongst them certain distinct types very interesting to 
watch, and which I will describe presently, when I have 
given a brief summary of the history of Vienna. 

Of Celtic origin, Vienna was once in the possession of the 
Romans. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius died there in 180 
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A.D. Inhabited successively by the Slavs, the Rugii, the 
Huns, and the Goths, etc., the listory of Vienna is of no par- 
ticular interest until the twelfth century, although the first 
crusades had some influence on its development, and drew 
down on it the hatred of the Mussulmans—a hatred which 
revived later, and at one time threatened the very existence 
of the town. 2 

A Margrave of Babenberg took up his residence at Vien- 
na, built a castle there, and fortitied thé town. His descend- 
ants defended it gloriously until one of them allowed it to 
be taken from him in the thirteenth century by Ottocar, 
King of Bohemia. Rudolf of Hapsburg took it in his turn 
from Ottocar, and gave it to one of his sons, who fixed bis 
residence there. 

The dukes of the house of Hapsburg having deprived 
the burgesses of Vienna of their privileges, these burgesses 
revolted several times, and by a strange turn of the wheel of 
fortune a king of Bohemia came to the rescue of Frederick 
of Hapsburg when he was blockaded in his castle, 

Later, Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, took Vienna by 
assault, and resided in it. Mathias was worthy of his new 
possession, for he was a skilful ruler, a, great leader, and, 
moreover, a man of culture,with a taste for literature. He 
died at Vienna in 1496, and Maximilian of Hapsburg re- 
turned to his capital, amidst the rejoicing of his people. 

The great event which ccsconial the return of the nation- 
al dynasty was the first siege of Vienna. In 1529 Soliman 
III. besieged it with 200,000 men, but he could not gain an 
entrance, though it was defended by only 25,000 men. The 
‘Turks returned in 1682 with 400.000 men, sent by Moham- 
med IV. Inspite of the heroism of the inhabitants, who be- 
tween the two attacks of the Turks had had to defend them- 
selves from the Bohemians, the town would have succumbed 
but for the aid of John Sobieski, King.of Poland, who sur- 
rounded the forces of the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha, and 
so saved Christendom. It was on the 15th of September, 
1683, that Count Staremberg saw appear in the distance the 
banners of John Sobieski and of Duke Charles V. of Lor- 
raine. The bench from which the besieged ruler, whose 
strength and resources were alike exhausted, saw the deliv- 
erers of his town approaching, is still shown in the tower of 
the cathedral. 

In the winter of 1805 Murat took Vienna, and Napoleon I 
won it again in the spring. of 1809. 

On the 18th of March, 1848, the people demanded a con 
stitution of Ferdinand I. Feeling himself too weak to cope 
with the growing needs of his people, the Emperor soon af 
terwards abdicated in favor of Francis Joseph, and it was 
thus that one of the most aristocratic members of the house 
of Hapsburg was gradually compelled to take into account 
the spread of democracy in his dominions. 

The court of the Emperor of Austria is very Olympian, 
and the most exclusive in Europe. Personally, Francis 
Joseph does not care to receive any but nobles with sixteen 
quarterings, or the officers of his army. In his palace and 
elsewhere he is altogether the sovereign. 

What the Emperor likes best are the pomp, the rapid mo 
tion, and the excitement of the chase; he is fond, too, of 
shooting grouse, the birds being surprised in the night by 
single shooters, and killed early in the: morning as they be- 
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THE PRATER ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 


gin their first song, for it is quite impossible to get at them in the 
daytime. 

Francis Joseph's activity is extraordinary, and he would bave been 
perfectly happy as an absolute monarch. It has been very painful to 
him to have to share his power with parliamentary institutions, and he 
looks upon responsible ministers as a fifth wheel in a chariot. He would 
have preferred an imperial to a constitutional government, but he has 
with loyalty and resignation abandoned the grand policy of Maria 
Theresa, which the defeat at Sadowa rendered impossible to him. When 
provincial opinion makes demands too distinct to be ignored, he takes 
them duly into account; but he withdraws himself from his people 
because they have refused to accept him with his traditions. He lives a 
family life, avoiding crowds as much as he can, and content to be 
looked upon as a monarch hedged about with restrictions. Francis 
Joseph is, however, very generous, and the unfortunate never appeal to 
him in vain. 

The Empress Elizabeth, a princess of Bavaria, seems to take more 
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THE EMPEROR. 


pleasure in being Queen of Hungary than Empress of Austria. The 
magnates of Hungary have an esteem for her which nothing has lessened 
She has learned their language, she wears their national costume, and 
is happy amongst them. All the Magyars know her, whilst: many 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. 


Viennese have never seen her. Democracy 
does not please her at all; she has retained 
at court the traditions of the most rigid eti- 
quete, and will not allow modern ideas to 
penetrate into her circle. If Francis Joseph 
hid remained an absolute monarch she 
would have loved popularity, but as for 
popularity with those who dare to claim to 
dictute to. sovereigns, and to choose their 
own form of government, she altogether 
If the Empress were sure of find- 
ing in the people of Vienna the respect she 
Was accustomed to in the past, she would 
appear in the theatre of which the Viennese 
are so enamored; but she knows that nowa- 
days the people venture to judge and criti- 
cise their rulers, and therefore she refuses 
every Year to appear at the fétes of the 
Resurrection and of Corpus Christi. Former 
cmpresses. walked on foot in these proces- 
sions, followed by the ladies of their court, 
with pages bearing the trains of their robes. 
Que can guess what a privation it is to the 
Viennese no longer to be allowed to witness 
such an imposing sight as this must have 
been. 

The Empress is passionately fond of rid- 
ing, und is the first Amazon of the world. 
Aristocratic as she is, and altogether averse 
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THE HOFBURG (THE LIBRARY). 


to democracy, she admits riding-masters to her friendship. The English 
have dubbed her the **Queen of Amazons,” and she could give lessons in 
hors Ianship to the first professors of the art. The poor young Prince 
Rud ! was a true Viennese of democratic opinions, and very popular. 

Though Vienna is cosmopolitan, and all races jostle each other in its 
Stree's the old) Viennese remain thoroughly Viennese, and seem to have 
osoroed into one unique type all the mixtures and cross-breeds. 
Mhe Viennese types are very curious. 
“tor is the hackney-coachman, None but those who have seen him 
ic any idea of the elegance of his get-up. No one in Vienna is 
lressed than he, and heaven only knows if any one. else is as well 

The cut of his garments, which are of fine cloth, is perfect; his 
tic feet are shod with good boots; his linen is irreproachable. He 
iorses as brilliant and as well cared for as his carriage itself, with 
tate skill and address. 

| Viennese detests the Ringstrasse and the new monuments. He is 
iearted over the embellishment of Vienna, which ought to fill him 
Will 1 ‘©The old town,” 


dress: 1 


le. The names of the new streets irritate him. 
‘belonged to the Viennese; the new town is the property of the 


| | know whether Vienna really does belong to the Jews, but it must 
‘led that sinee the battle of Sadowa she has to a great extent sub- 
the taste of her conqueror, and that many clumsy decorations are 
rather than of Viennese origin. . 
is, however, amongst the new buildings the most beautiful of all 





The first to arrest the attention of 
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modern churches—the Votivkirche,a church 
erected by Maximilian in memory of the 
miraculous escape of Francis Joseph from 
attempted assassination in 1853. 

This church was designed by a man of 
genius, the architect Fertsel. It is purely 
Gothic in style, and nothing is needed but 
the lapse of centuries to make it a perfect 
work. 

The cathedral of St. Stephen, built by 
Master Wenzld of Klosterneuburg, was well 
calculated to inspire a modern architect, and 
it was near to this marvel of beauty that 
Fertsel erected his masterpiece. St. Ste- 
phen’s Cathedral, which was partly rebuilt 
between 1300 and 1510, occupies the site of a 
Roman church, of which some portions still 
remain. It is one of the finest Gothic mon- 
uments of the world, and is of the form of 
a Latin cross, with a nave and two aisles. 
Its massive vaulting is supported on eighteen 
huge pillars. Numerous sketches adorn this 
fine building, and, of the minor details, those 
which longest detain the visitor are the 
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chapel of St. Barbara, 
though of modern date, 
and the Frauenchor on 
the north side, in which 
is the monument to Duke 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, the 
founder of St. Stephen's 
When the setting sun 
plays upon the delicate 
stone traceries, touching 
them with a rosy golden 
glow, the effect is most 
beautiful and impressive. 

Equally incomparable 
are’ the Riesenthor, or 
Giant’s Gate, and the 
Heidenthurm,or Heathen 
Tower. In fact, a whole 
day is required to see St. 
Stephen’s properly, . for 
one beauty succeeds an- 
other at every turn. I 
paused one evening at 
the entrance to one of 
the choirs, aud looked at 





the exquisite bass-reliefs with which 
it is surrounded. Those representing 
Christ bidding farewell to the holy 

. women were marvellously lit up, and 
the figures seemed to live and move. 
The figure of Jesus seemed to me 
more beautiful and His expression 
more tender than ever, as He pro- 
nounced in His divine voice those 
never-to-be-forgotten words of peace 
and comfort. The sarcophagus of 
Frederick IIL. in red marble is a very 
original work. Another great curios- 
ity of St. Stephen’s is the pulpit from 
which John of Campistran preached 
a crusade in the fifteenth century. 
From the summit of the tower of 
St. Stephen's a magnificent view of 
Vienna and its surroundings is ob- 
tained. 

The Augustiner Kirche, or Church 
of the Augustines, is connected with 
the Hofburg, or imperial castle, by an 
arcade, and it is in this church that 
the court performs its devotions. 
Here are to be seen the tomb of Maria 
Christina, daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa, of beautiful white mar 
ble, one of Canova’s finest works, and the monument erected by Maria 
Theresa to the memory of Marshal Daun, the ‘liberator of his country.” 

The Capuchin Church, built in the seventeenth century, is very gloomy. 
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THE NEW THEATRE FOR COMEDY. 
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It contains ninety-two tombs of members of the imperial 
family; but it is only the empty shells of the august de- 
ceased which these tombs enclose, the intestines being 
buried at St. Stephen's, and the hearts at the Church of 
the Augustines. There, amongst others, rest the bodies of 
Maria Theresa, Francis I.. Maria Louisa, the wife of Na- 
poleon I., the Duke of Reichstadt, Mathias, and the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian. 

The Church of Maria Stiegen, the national place of wor- 
ship of the Bohemians, dates from the golden age of Gothic 
art, and we must also mention the Church of the Minorites, 
St. Michael’s, to which flock all the members of the fashion- 
able world. 

Of the noticeable buildings of Vienna other than churches 
the chief is the imperial palace, known as the Hofburg, 
which is without character, and has nothing remarkable 
about it but the treasures it contains, including a library of 
400,000 volumes and 20,000 manuscripts, with a fine collec- 
tion of engravings and wood-cuts to the number of about 
300.000. The library is a vast building, its principal room 
being more than 225 feet long by some fifty-one broad. Seen 
from the centre of the room, the perspective of the ceiling is 
very remarkable, and the effect produced quite extraordi- 
nary. One wonders whether it is the accidental result of the 
way the light comes in, or whether the artist intended to 
produce it. The Hofburg library contains the most cele- 
brated collection of Oriental MSS. in Europe, given about 
half a century ago by Baron von Hammer-Purgstall, togeth- 
er with a great many Greek, Latin, and German MSs., and 
the chief, ancient works of German Jiterature, all of the ut 
most value to students and scholars. Amongst the most 
noticeable rarities are various books dating from the four- 
teenth cenfury. including the oldest edition of the Biblia 
Pauperum, or Bible of the Poor, a Koran of 1545, the Prayer- 
book of Charles V., bearing signs of much usage, and in 
which, it is said. the place where the Emperor put his spec- 
tacles can be made out, some Mexican MSS., and some very 
fine antique bindings, probably unique. 

The treasury of the Hofburg deserves a separate visit. 
The most remarkable objects contained in it are a beautiful 
goblet of inestimable value, incrusted with precious stones. 
which belonged to Charles the Bold; the salt-cellar made 
for Francis I. by Benvenuto Cellini: an Order of the Golden 
Fleece with the so called Frankfort solitaire, a brilliant of 
forty-two and a half carats, in the centre, surrounded by one 
hundred and fifty smaller gems; the horoscope or talisman 
of Wallenstein; the insignia of the Holy Roman Empire: 
and lastly. to end a list which might be spun out to the 
length of the 1001 nights, the sabre of Haroun-al-Raschid. 

The Maria Theresa monument on the platz named after 
it, dating from 1888, is a grand work in bronze, representing 
the Empress seated on her throne, surrounded by the gen- 
erals and statesmen who aided her in the reconstruction of 
Austria. 

On the Franzensring, one of the finest of the new streets 
of Vienna, opposite the Votivkirche, are the buildings of 
the University, a vast building with a portico decorated 
with sculptures; and a little farther on is the new Rathhaus, 
a fine structure in the Gothic style, richly decorated with 
statues, and with a tower 320 feet high, which cost 15,000,- 
000 florins. The Rathhaus is divided into seven courts and 
a number of handsome rooms. The new Exchange may 
also be mentioned here. It is in the Renaissance style, and 
was completed in 1877. 

Opposite the Volksgarten on the Burgplatz is a fine 
palace, the Reichsrathsgebiiude, or Houses of Parliament, 
divided into two parts, the Chamber of Deputies on one 
side, and the Upper House on the other. The peristyle of 
this palace has twenty-four marble columns, and the walls 
of the rooms are hung with very fine historic paintings. 
Near the Parliament buildings are the Justiz-Palast, or Pal- 
ace of Justice, and the Natural History Museum, all fine 
buildings in the modern German Renaissance style. 

The Academy of Art is a grand building, with windows 
alternating with niches, in which are placed terra-cotta re- 
productions 6f the masterpieces of antique sculpture. 

On the right of the Opera-house is the Kiirtnerstrasse, 
leading to the Elizabethbriicke, or Elizabeth's Bridge, on 
which are eight statues of distinguished Viennese. On the 
Ringstrasse should also be noted the Handels-Akademie, or 
Academy of Commerce, the Kiinstlerhaus, or Artists’ 
House, the Musikvereinsgebiude, or Academy of Music, 
and the Museum and School of Art and Industry—all fine 
modern buildings, the two last-named containing collections 
of great interest to the student. 

The Barracks on the Franz-Josef’s quay, connected with 
the Ringstrasse by the Aspernbriicke, are well built, and 
from them we may pass to the Belvedere, a museum worthy 
of a great capital. Begun in the seventeenth century, this 
fine building was compieted in the eighteenth century by 
Prince Eugéne of Savoy. It is divided into the Lower Bel- 
vedere, containing the finest collection of armor in the world, 
with the weapons of all the emperors and celebrated heroes 
of Austria; and the Upper Belvedere, the treasures of which 
defy description, and include well-selected masterpieces by 
Titian, Tintoretto, Giulio Romano, Paolo Veronese, Peru- 
gino, Caravaggio, Fra Bartolommeo, and others. The Rem- 
brandts are 6nly equalled by those in the Hermitage, St. Pe- 
tersburg, and the examples of the Dutch schools are simply 
invaluable. 

Side by side with the Belvedere is the huge Imperial Ar- 
senal, with its quaint collection of weapons, including can- 
nons and guns of every period. 

There are several very fine private collections in Vienna, 
notably those of the Archduke Albert, including 2000 en- 
gravings and 24,000 original drawings, the Lichtenstein Gal- 
lery. entered by way of a beautiful garden, the Czernin Gal- 
lery. and that of Count Schénborn. 

One of the buildings I consider the most interesting and 
instructive to the stranger in Vienna is the Civic Arsenal, 
to visit which the authorization must be obtained of the 
captain of the fire brigade. The Civie Arsenal contains 
a good many French flags, trophies of war; but there are 
even more Prussian ones. The weapons, including those 
of the Rustaud war, are particularly noteworthy.* Here 
too may be seen the skull of the Grand -Vizier Kara Mus- 
tapha. ‘Truth to tell, the cause of Vienna, when Jolin Sobi- 
eski saved her, was that of all Christendom, and if the Turks 
had not been arrested by the courage of the townspeople, 
the whole of western Europe would have fallen under the 
yoke beneath which the Greeks and Slavs groaned so long, 

and from which the races of the Balkan Peninsula are not 
yet free. 

The three public parks of Vienna are the Volksgarten (in 
which from early spring can be heard three times a week 

* In the last edition of Baedekers Guide to South Germany we vend: 


‘The Civic Arsenal bas yielded ite collection of weapons to the new 
Rathhaus. "—Trans. 4 
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the fine orchestra of the celebrated Edward Strauss), the 
Hofgarten, and the Stadtpark, with shady trees and beds 
bright with a succession of flowers, lakes with ducks swim- 
ming about on them, and other attractions. The Stadtpark 
is the favorite rendezvous of young people, and the good 
citizens of Vienna are fond of going out to take breakfast 
or dinner in the Cursalon. 

The chief note of color and interest in these parks is given 
by the military element. Since the conclusion of the Triple 
Alliance the army has played a much more important part 
in Vienna than it previously did. Every year the Austrian 
government adds twenty millions to its war budget, and 
creates new regiments in all the garrisons of its vast em- 
pire. 

The infantry, once so brilliantly picturesque in the white 
helmets and blue trousers, are now a little less noticeable, 
the new uniform being dark blue and brown. The old cav- 
alry looked superb in the long white cloaks, but only the 
hussars now retain the ancient costume. which is modified 
for all the other corps. All these changes, however, do not 
affect the wonderful horsemanship cither of the Austrians 
or the Hungarians. 

The white uniform is still worn by two Hungarian regi- 
ments of infantry. No other army is made up of so many 
nationalities as the Austrian, and an officer is expected to 
know German, Hungarian, and Bohemian for teaching re- 
cruits and issuing orders. 

It is interesting to watch the drill of the Austrian army in 
the courts of the barracks, especially in that known as the 
Cavalry Court. 

I was once present at the review of the garrison of Vienna, 
held once a year by the Emperor, on the vast plain known 
aus the Schmelz, near the cemetery of the same name. 

The enthusiasm of the pretty Viennese girls was delight- 
ful; and how charming they looked with their blue eves and 
fresh cheeks, set off by dainty toilets, as they stood up in 
the carriages to get a better view! How their color deep- 
ened, and how softly the blue eyes gleamed, when the figure 
of some young officer was recognized parading past on foot 
or on horseback! 

The Emperor is also always present at the grand review 
of the army at the head of his staff of marshals and gener- 
als, and with his escort of grand-dukes. All the regiments 
of infantry defile past at a good pace, the cavalry and ar- 
tillery ata trot, and the sight is worth seeing. 

I have said that the Viennese are fond of pleasure, and 
this taste is especially displayed at Christmas and at Easter. 
The poorest house has its tree at the former and its egg at 
the latter season. The patron of Vienna is St. Leopold, and 
on the day of his féte a grand procession, including all the 
magistrates, ministers, and clergy, marches round the town, 
Formerly even the Emperor took part in it, following it on 
foot. Psalms are chanted, and flowers are strewn in the 
streets as on Corpus Christi day. If it be fine, the true 


- Viennese always goes out into the country, for the last time 


in the season, on St. Leopold’s day, to take his dinner on 
Mount Leopold; and though the féte falls in November, it 
is often still quite warm and sunshiny. 

Good-Friday is the great day of the fashionable world, 
when all the churches—especially St. Stephen's and St. 
Michael’s—are crowded, and the altars are completely hid- 
den with flowers. 

Popular festivities take place in the Prater, which is the 
Bois de Boulogne of Vienna, and in which there is a kind 
of reserved place for the people, known as the Wurstel- 
Prater, and it is here that the Viennese are seen at. their 
best,so frank and simple hearted are their manners when 
they are happily amused. 

The Hauptallee, or Chief Avenue, is lovely in the spring. 
with the horse-chestnuts all in flower. On the Ist of May 
the great world meets to open the summer season, an old 
custom dating from the time of Maria Theresa. Splendid 
equipages, fine horses, grand toilets, abound, and the scene 
resembles what was so often to be seen in Acacia Avenue 
before the Prussian war. This ceremony is known as the 
Corso, and the Emperor opens the féte, attended by the arch- 
dukes and all the aristocracy. 

The people form lines from the Praterstern, or Star of 
the Prater, to the Lusthaus, and between these lines the pro- 
cession passes. In 1891 the féte of the Ist of May was 
rather spoiled by the fear of a socialist manifestation, the 
people hesitating to go to the Prater; but when they saw 
the workmen hurrying to the Wurstel-Prater, they ran to 
the Praterstern, and the féte took place without any hitch, 
but it was wanting in its usual brilliancy, and it is feared 
that if the 1st of May is chosen for the socialists’ meeting, 
the Corso will disappear aitogether. 

During the last thirty vears Vienna has changed a great 
deal; every day the old Viennese lose something, yet they 
still retain their individual character and remain a distinct 
type. 

One extraordinary aberration of the jewnesse dorée of Vi- 
enna must be noted, and that is their habit of speaking a 
language incomprehensibie to any one but themselves. which 
is neither German, Viennese, nor Austrian. The fault is in 
the teachers, who try to suppress what they call the horri- 
ble language of Vienna. Their pupils, introduced to ** pure 
German,” have created for themselves a jargon only spoken 
by the aristocracy. It is a relief after listening to it to turn 
to the people, and hear their fresh, bright, and simple dic- 
tion. 

The washer-woman who brings home your linen is a pretty 
young girl, wearing a short petticoat, displaying well-made 
and well kept boots. Her head-dress is a tasty bow of silk, 
and a black velvet bodice defines clearly her dainty figure. 
She carries her basket of linen with the easy grace ef a 
ballet girl at the Opéra Comique. 

The man about town presents a very original appearance, 
With a small narrow-brimmed hat stuck at the back of his 
head, and two corkscrew ringlets hanging from his temples 
meeting the curled mustaches, giving him a look of reck- 
less gayety which is by po means unpleasing, 

Very different ave the market-women, who are as ugly, as 
dirty, as vulgar in speech and manner, as the washer-women 
are charming. dainty, and graceful. Tt is said that thes 
ladies. unlike the sellers of vegetables in Athens, take a pride 
in retaining unchanged the old language, which, far from 
being the best chosen, is the very coarsest’ possible, resem- 
bling the Billingsgate of London. 

No soldier in the world wears his military costume or 
dons his cap with more distinguished grace than the Vien- 
nese. On the other hand, the petty tradesmen of Vienna 
are altogether without any special character. They love 
jewelry, such as scarf-pins, huge rings, watch-chains, and 
charms. A simple-hearted fellow, with honest eyes. and a 
smile on his mouth, he may be seen on Sunday with his 

wife beside him, who is dressed in black silk, an embroidered 
white shaw], and a little bat trimmed with feathers and with 
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a turned-up brim. Behind the happy pair generally troop a 
number of little children. ¥ : 

The Viennese, though they are of a type peculiarly their 
own, are yet of a very complex character, revealing their 
mixed origin, the result of a series of influxes from Without 
Alike Oriental and Occidental, they have the indifference of 
the Arab and mobility of the Slav; they are as supple as tho 
Italians and as brave as the Magyars. Fond of talking. and 
adoring an open-air life, the people of Vienna congresaje 
outside the café, where there is always something going oy 
to amuse them; and no matter what entertainment they o> 
to, they always wind up with an hour or two at a café: foy 
does not one meet every one there, and hear the news or 
make some up if there be none? For gossip is the unfailing 
delight of the Viennese. 

The Viennese are also very fond of impromptu theatrica)s 
ata wine shop or a café. Travelling actors, with those who 
have promised to treat them, suddenly dash in as they arrive 
for a few days’ stay. They act little scenes or sing litre 
songs in which the Viennese people are made fun of, their 
sallies being greeted with shouts of laughter and applause 
The morality of the scenes represented and the songs sung 
are sometimes rather doubtful. but who would inquire inn 
strictly into that, when the whole is seasoned with the proy- 
erbs the Viennese delight in? 

The one great flaw in. the Viennese character is the want 
of economy, the absence of forethought, and the dislike of 
steady work. A Viennese never thinks of old age, but 
spends all he gets without a thought of the future, On 
Sunday the poorest workman spends his whole week’s earn. 
ings; he goes to the country, either alone or with his family. 
to taste the new vintage, or to breakfast and to pass the day 
in the Wurstel-Prater, where the circus, the wine shops, the 
Tsiganes, and the barrel-organs delight him. 

He is noisy but never vulgar when he is taking his plea- 
sure. The Viennese is always polite, especially to ladies 
In a crowd he shouts and jostles his neighbors, but always 
in a wood-natured way. He is fonder of talking than of 
drinking, and tipsy men in Vienna are rarely natives. One 
may almost say that the Viennese undergo a special popular 
education. 

Fond of chafting, the true Viennese is rarely cruel ; his 
bark is far worse than his bite, and he works off all his fe 
rocity in raillery. He is wonderfully patient in big things 
but, strange to say, very impatient about trifles ; any inter. 
ference with him in his usual amusements, for instance, 
makes him lose all his good qualities in a moment: but the 
Viennese understand each other so well that an ebullition 
of temper on the part of one or another of them rarely em- 
broils him with his fellow-citizens. So that, with rare ex 
ceptions, the good side only of the bourgeoisie is seen by 
the visitor to Vienna. ‘ 

The upper middle classes of Vienna, including all those 
in the liberal professions, are exceptionally honest, active, 
hard-working, and cultivated. All the artists and authors 
spring from them, and they are wonderfully appreciative 
and sympathetic; the women are beautiful, and the men 
courteous and chivalrous. These upper middle classes are 
extremely influential and rich—in fact, they really govern 
‘Austria. 

The capital of Austria is not German, though it is gener- 
ally supposed to beso. Czechs and Hungarians and Italians 
have intermarried in it, and out of this mixture of races has 
grown the most accomplished citizen imaginable; amiable 
and well-educated — so well, indeed, that over -retinement 
and mannerism are sometimes the result. The Viennese 
bourgeois is witty, sensitive, and has extremely good man 
ners. He dresses with the greatest taste; fond of teasing, 
he is vet very good-natured. He is faithful in his affections 
and to the cause he espouses. In a word, he is gay, chival- 
rous, and hospitable. 

One exception must, however, be made in this eulogy, 
and that is, the men of Vienna have to be au fait of so 
many complications, the result of the number of nationalities 
represented in the town, they have to know so many dialects 
and languages, that they sometimes get quite confused. so 
much-so as to appear almost stupid. 

The upper middle classes of Vienna are as fond of amuse- 
ment as are the lower. Dancing is the fashion everywhere 
and any excuse is seized to indulge in it, all meetings being 
marked by the good-humor, grace, and light-hearted happi- 
ness of those who attend them. 

It is to the good taste of the middle classes that is due the 
recent transformation of Vienna; the new and Juxurious 
mansions, which replace the old houses in the modern quar- 
ters, having been built and decorated under their auspices. 
Vienna is the pride of an enlightened bourgeoisie, aud in it 
are found all the modern scientific improvements. 

The aristocracy, even before the Empress encouraged 
their disdain of the middle classes, always formed a class 
apart. They visit none but their own order, and on that 
order is concentrated all their affection, all their interest 
The middle class may rise as high as they like, but they can 
never attain to the haughty level of the grand Austrian no- 
bility. Some few great lords have, it is true, tried to bridge 
over the gulf between them and the bourgeoisie, but with 

very transient and partial success. 

The great ladies of Vienna are all very witty, and have 
great powers of repartee. The Princess Metternich was a 
very good example of an intellectual aristocrat of Vienna, 
and was well appreciated in Paris. 

On the return of the Emperor to the Hofburg begins 40 
endless succession of balls at Vienna. All the members 
the aristocracy rejoicing in sixteen quarterings are so neany 
related to each other that: they might be said to form but 
one family. This will explain the fact that the aristocracy 
is sufficient to itself, in spite of its rigid exclusivenes- and 
also the cruel condemnation of anything like a mesal/iue 
which affects and humiliates the whole society. : 

Once admitted into the Viennese aristocracy, one finds 
such a charm in the gayety and wit and in the security of 
position of the favored few, that one would gladly become 
a naturalized Viennese. And, as a matter of fact, a great 
many diplomatists, when they retire, do take up their res! 
dence in Vienna. 

All the members of an aristocratic Viennese family are 
princes, and the lists of their names would occupy seme 
twenty volumes. Many are poor, but the army utilizes 
them all. The young girls lead a most sequestered life, 
and their marriages are arranged entirely by their parents 
Domestic dramas are, however, perhaps more frequent than 
formerly amongst the Viennese nobility. Young ladies o! 
families with sixteen quarterings are brought up to believe 
that they will be guilty of an unpardonable crime if they 
love the most: illustrious commoner, and worse than a crime 
if they marry with a view to regilding the family coat of 
arms. A few instances have been known in France of gitls 

(Continued on page 1004.) 
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\ TRIP ON THE ENGINE OF 
‘ «<THE OWL.” 

Like a dormant snake rested the long 
chain of sleepers, coaches, mail and express 
ars, unducky thirteen in all. Its hazy 
i-ngth thickened and broadened in a grace- 
fy] curve, from the perspective tail far off 
in the station’s heart to a bright blinking 
A\rimaspi eye, set in a black head, which ex- 
tended beyond the entrance of the shed, and 
\vas haloed with its own moisture. : 

‘The midnight hour striking did not dis- 
turh the regular breathing of the huge 
youster Which was so soon to rouse itself 
from sleep and speed on the race over the 
geen is something drowsy in the very 
name of **The Owl” when connected in 
thought with the sleeping car, but when 
Jooked back on after an experience of a 
ride on the engine, it assumes marvellously 
active and wide-awake proportions, 

The dozen or more . passengers, ladened 
with grips and bundles, passed with quick- 
eued steps from the last ferry-boat through 
the iron gates to their respective cars, 

fhe engineer, with oil can and wrench in 
hand, lifted himself to the tender and into 
the cab, and instinctively looked from the 
steum-gauge, Which registered 160 pounds, 
to his watch, which warned him that in half 
«a minute he must interrupt that regular 
breathing and apply the spurs to his groomed 
steed fora flight through the heart of night. 
He was already in his place, looking like a 
part of the well-adjusted machine he gov- 
erued. His little black eyes danced nervous- 
ly as he looked from lever to gauges and 
then out of the window to the far-away tail. 

Suddenly there was a sharp smothered 
whistle from somewhere overhead, followed 
by the tolling of a bell. Then there was a 
decided trembling and groaning as the hand 
spread wide the throttle, while the now- 
awakened living animal uncoiled itself from 
the part circle in which it had slept. Then 
a great light shone as the fireman opened the 
jovs and forced food into the mouth of fire; 
tuls duty he was to perform relentlessly for 
several hours. 

Wider the throttle opened, louder became 
the breathing, and stronger grew the desire 
in this trembling feeding giant to leap the 
coutines of the rails and hurl itself into 
From the small light fronting the 
indicator a few straggling rays were thrown 
over tue face of the engineer, exaggerating 
the compression of his lips as he pulled on 
oue jever to better-curb the fearful power 
with which he was intrusted, and on another 
to cover the way with a thin path of white 
suid for steadier foothold. The clanging of 
the bell became weaker as the limit of the 
city Was reached and passed, and the vibra- 


t 


space 


rebellionvand submitted to the control of that 





tions were over as the great body ceased its | 


strong regulating hand on its pulse. The | 


jong race With night now commenced, led on 
bevond the sleéping city into the open stretch 
of mexdows under coverlet of lacelike mists. 
These meadows were intersected by sluggish 
streams, silver-couted from the face of the 
ising moon. Black lines were enamelled 
on the eastern horizon bythe masts of 
schooners rocking gently on the bosom of 
t of the tide’s ebb, and waiting for 
the morrow of unlading. Steadier grew the 
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sole mission of rewarding the effort of the 
puffing hero, whose sides and head it cooled. 

On it sped, through hamlets and cities,and 
high above rivers with their burnished path- 
ways, leaving a shadowy wake quick to van- 
ish. Now its speed increased as nourish- 
ment was forced upon it by that watchful 
attendant, now diminished, as ahead a warn- 
ing red eye, bloodshot with danger, refused 


to move until compelled to do so by a pro- | 


longed shrill shriek, weird and almost hu- 
man, which caused the dreaming passenger 
to turn restlessly in his sleep. 


Far away on the straight stretch of track | 


flickered a tiny light, which rapidly increased 
in size, and seemed directly in the narrow 
pathway of the monster in whose head we 





sat. Larger and steadier became the light; | 
then, like a shot from some superhuman | 


machine or a meteor in flight, it was beside 
us and away, leaving a trace of its panting 
breath in odor and moisture. 


This meeting and passing of the two Owls 


in their north and south bound runs was the 
herald of the first breaking away of the bank- 
ed clouds-in the east, so the engineer scream- 
ed to us, and it was true, for the forms which 
had before been indistinguishable and vague 
now took some definite shape. 


A few miles more and checked pace told | 
How quickly that guar- | 
dian of the throttle was on the ground, crawl- | 


the story of a stop. 


ing on hands and knees, as he rapidly felt | 
this journal, now that, and filled tiny brass | 


openings full to overflowing with oil. 
ing this stop active hands in the mail coach- 
es were throwing out and receiving bags 
filled with thousands of messages, many to 
be read shortly after the sun’s awakening. 

Quickly speed was gathered in the con- 
tinued flight; now the curling smoke of the 
morning fires could be seen as villages were 
passed. Closer grew the signals of green, 
red, and white, and tighter the engineer 
grasped the handles of which he seemed a 
part. Then came a blockade of tracks and 
signals; the dropping and raising of arms, 
thirty feet in air, holding lights ever changing 
from red to white; the crumbling and crush- 
ing sound as a check was placed on the feet 
of the beast; the repeated pushing backward 
and forward of a little five-inch steel handle 
monitoring the air; then a trembling and a 
halt under the great roof. 
regular throbbing of the great thing’s heart 
and its wheezing, all was still. 

It was not night, nor vet quite day, as we 


alighted and shook hands with this modern | 


centaur our guide; he said: 
“IT brought her in right on time ; good- 
night!” Henry RusseELL Wray. 


THE GREATEST RACE ON RECORD 

Is the race for popularity won by Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. It took thie lead at the start and distanced 
all competitors. It eradicates iudigestion, malarial 
complaints, ailments of the bladder -and kidneys, ner- 
vousness, neuralgia, rheumatism. Physicians com- 
mend, the public knows its value, the press endorses, 
Grand are its credentials, grander still its success. — 
{4dr.] 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


) mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


Motion and faster as a wicked red light half 


smile ahead slowly turned to white, and 
marked 2a clear way. 
wened throat leading into the breathing 
Mass of White heat created a beautiful Rem- 
brand? picture as it fell in high lights of cop- 
peroon the face and raised muscles of the 
breast and arms of the attendant, who with 
alone lance of iron probed and scattered 
the consuming feverish mass. 

With a rumble like thunder another city 
Was entered and passed. It was on its out- 
sKilts that the engineer for the first time 


litted himself a few inches from his,narrow | 


The glow from the | 


success, It soothes the child, softens the yume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ 4dr 


GOOD COOKING 

Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
Ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, ete., 
use Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist.—[ Ade. ] 

Freperick Kerrrt. & Co., Rare Engravings and 
Etchings, zo East 16th Street, New York. and 24 Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. Descriptive Catalogue No. 9, 


} of over 500 Modern Etchings, with 50 Tlustrations, 
{| now ready, and forwarded by mail on receipt of ten 
| cents in postage stamps.—{Ad?r. | 


seat but with hands still tightly held on air- | 


broke and lever as he peered intoa mountain 
of darkness ahead. Then he shouted above 
the noise to the fireman, who was leaning 
fur out from the tender rail as the curve 
sweep Was made, ** What's she say?” and re- 
ceived the answering reply, ‘t White eye!” 
Pheu that guardian of a host of sleeping, 
dreaniug beings, knowing that the .signal 
ueuut safety, dropped to his place, giving 
spur again by closing and opening valves. 
On into the night the iron beast was goad- 
td. all the while blowing high to the sky its 
inky breath, studded with red drops like 
blood. Never for a moment in that long 


{ yuld it stop to slake its consuming | 


thirst, but 


toug 


it dropped its long scooping 


iby draughts for its parched mouth and body 
of heated iron. 
Seon, for immediately it started on a long 
Chinb, at first dragging its dark body swifdy 
wd steadily past wraiths of skinned trees, 


only limbs were twisted above their 
wads, and over them ran talking fire. 


Phe climb grew steeper, and with it came 

“ower pace; but gentle coaching from that 
Tapidly moving and sure hand seemed to en- 
“ourace the great body with a caress as it put 
forward every effort. 

(rirdles were loosened as the elevation was 
reached, and it plunged forward with heavy 
but 'eHeved breathing on the down grade 
und nto the midst of a storm cloud, which 
{ i t¢W minutes covered the face of the 
Moou und seemed to have been sent on the 


This relief came none too | 


iv, and drew in and stored away cool- | 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
{Adr.) 


PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
produces a feeling of lightness as against that of 
weight and headache,socommon with ordinary cocoas. 
—{Ade.} ‘ 


BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 2e.—[ Adr.] 


DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER, 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25e.—({Adev,)} 


Anoostrra Bitters is known all over the world as 
the great regulator of the digestive organs.—{ dur.) 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box. —[Adv.]} 
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Novelties in Dress Fabrics. 


The latest and most stylish designs 
FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
CAMELEON AND OMBRE STRIPES, 
Silk-and-Wool and All-Wool Fancy Plaids, 

VELOURS AND VELOUTINE STRIPES, 

Scotch Clan Plaids. 

JACQUARDS, SERGES, 

Diagonals, Camel’s-Hair, 

CACHEMIRE D’ECOSSE, 


For House and Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 





“ Proadovay A 1 9th ét, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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Typewriter 


EXCELS 


In Quality of 
Work, 


In Ease and 


Convenience 
of 
Operation, 


In Simplicity of Design, 


And Durability of Construction. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





PURE 
REFRESHING 


“THE QUEEN 


Address T. O. Box 3289, N. Y., for circulars. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST HAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





iss 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, qth Ave. and 42d St., 
New ¥ ork, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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Does. not leak 
Magic Oiler. i 
| Clean for Pocket use. 








For Guns, 
Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter. 


Places a drop of oil precisely where it is needed, or 
flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents by 


THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
§0c. E. 7. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


IN K used on this paper is 
manufactured by 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & €0., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
fA and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO, STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
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Is The-First Analysts 
unquestionably in the World 
the perfection pronounce it 
of _ Pure 
Olive Oil. 


S.RAE & CO. - - - - - LaGuorn, ITALY. 











MUSIC. 
By subscription, $1.50 per year; all bright, popular, 
and. copyright Classical and Standard Melodies 


‘*OUR MONTHLY MUSICAL GEM,”’ 


The Handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America. Contains 8 compositions (all copyright); 
4 instrumental and 4 vocal, with piano accompani- 
ments. 32 pages of music, with engraved titled cover, 
lithographed in colors and embeilisaed with crayon 
likeness of Adelina Patti in vignette. Enclose 15 


A Beautiful 


| Cents for a specimen copy. 





Liberal terms to Agents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 385 6th Ave., New York 


Lord Tennyson. 


Complete Works. 


| The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, Poet - Laureate. With an 
Introductory Sketch by ANNE THACK- 
ERAY RITCHIE. Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Songs, with [lusic. 
Songs from the Published Writings of 
Alfred Tennyson.. Set to Music by 
various: Composers. With a Portrait 
and Original Illustrations. Royal gto, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Some Later Poems. 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, and 
Other Poems. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Tiresias, and Otker Poems. 16mo, Paper, 

25 cents. 
The Lover's Tale. 32mo, Cloth, 20 cents; 
Paper, 10 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
CH Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 


postage prepatd,toany part of the United States, Cam 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck 's Inv :ible Tubular Ear Cushions Whe 
pers heard. Successful when all roe FRES 


Qa. Gold only by F. Hiscox 863 B'way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 
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VIEW OF VIENNA. 


VIENNA.—(Continued from page 1002.) 


having made mésalliances, but at Vienna, if we are to believe members of the nobility, there 
is not an instance of such a thing in ten years, and hands are lifted to Heaven in pious 
horror at the mere mention of such a possibility. With men, marrying beneath them is 
less fatal, though it closes the court to them. Financiers occupy a very 
important position in Vienna. Formerly they were all barons, for the 
iron coronet ennobled them, but since a scandal known to all the world, 
this decoration no longer confers the 
title of baron on its owner. 

The aristocracy do not mix with 
the financiers. Now and then a 
scion of an impoverished house mar- 
ries the daughter of a Jewish banker, 
who adopts the religion of her hus- 
band, but the number of such alli- 
ances is very few compared to those 
amongst the poor nobles. 

I have just said that the aristoc- 
racy do not mix with the financiers, 
but they do meddle with finance, for 
a great many nobles become man- 
agers. of banks. 

The Rothschilds occupy a unique 
position in the financial world, and 
are accepted by the aristocracy. 
Their good taste is proverbial; they 
receive, help, and encourage artists. 
Their manners and mode of life are 
imitated as much as may be by their 
co-religionists, but their generosity 
is rarely copied except by Baron von 
Hirsch, who now and then flings his 
money about very freely. 

It is not easy to get to know 
Viennese ladies well, although they 
frequent the streets and balls in 
elegant costumes, and are to be con- 
stantly seen in the winter at the 
Schlittschuhlauf-verein, or Skaters’ 
meeting. It is only at this meeting 
that the aristocracy mix at all with 
the middle classes, so that the gath- 
ering is like a scene from the Arabian 





: A WASHER-WOMAN, 


Oe seed Nights’ Entertainments. Beauty and grace abound. All the spirit, the 
Peg go, the elegance, of the waltz is reproduced on the ice by the fair skaters, — 
Be combined with a skill and play of fancy which quite turn the head of 

So the other sex. Wonderful, too, is the promenade on the Ringstrasse on 
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men. 


recalls other days. 


scholars. 


of their own. 


5 ee 


lished the works of a living ‘author. 
until after their death. 


less pedantic than those of Berlin. 
Vienna, and masters and pupils—especially the forme 


studies at the universit 


consequences of which are very serious for the political world. 


national literature. 


THE 


GRABEN, 


talkers, and tell you naively, without any coquetry, that they sec: 


poetry of existence. Do not suppose from this that they requir: the 
impossible, that they aim at an ideal that can never be realized. No- they 
have that wisdom which we may characterize as sapient, that is to <.y ? 
mixture of the wisdom that comes of reason and knowledge com! ‘ue 
The peculiarity of the Viennese woman is that she is practical Without 
being prosy, reasonable without being worldly, and that she is grace per- 
sonified without being frivolous. 

The young men—that is to say, the students—are less headstrong anq 


There are a great many students at 
: r—are all superior 
They are not so devoted to details and to the infinitely little 
are the Berlin professors; their aims are less petty, less microbic; they 
leave scope for soaring above the needs of the moment. 
turn out poets, at least their scholars have poetic aspirations and lily ral 
views of the work in life for which they are preparing. 

The least pretext is enough for the students to get up a banquet, and 
a Commerz, or students’ féte, is a curious sight. 
young fellows sing, drink, and hold forth with an air of conviction which 
There is a wonderful feeling of good-fellowship 
between the professors and their pupils, but this does not lessen at al] 
the respect felt for the former; etiquette is laid aside for a moment at the 
fétes, but the next day the old superiority is resumed. 

The University of Vienna is very ancient, and was founded in 1635, 
There are about 180 professors, 2500 students, and nearly as many free 


as 


If they do not 


At these meetings the 


There is not much literary society at Vienna, and no salons in which 
men and women of letters meet each other. 


On the other hand, the 


y are very severe, and the students form a society 
Whether Austrians or Germans, the writers of Vienna have 
their works printed at Leipsic or Berlin, whilst Poles send their MSS. to’ 
Warsaw, and Hungarians to Buda-Pesth. No Viennese house ever pub. 
: Vienna has great poets, but they are never honored 
It is a great pity that the capital of Austria, which is a natural 


intellectual centre, cannot become also a literary centre. This causes a great void, the 


Austria will never have a 


In spite of her authors of various nationalities, and some of them are 






















Sunday from eleven to two o'clock. 


The coming and going give one a chance of having 


a good look at the beautiful women, some of whom are exquisitely lovely, the young girls 
walking together with the easy grace peculiar to the Viennese, and which makes them so 


altogether irresistible. 


The young girl of the upper middle classes of Vienna is of a type altogether unique. 


Pr 


< ” 





remarkable—in fact, incomparable—she has no great literary and artistic capital, such as is 
owned in every other country in Europe; and foreign authors, unlike all other visitors to 


Vienna, tind themselves isolated. 
the Hofburg Theatre nothing but German pieces are given. 


A native play is scarcely known in Vienna, and even at 
In spite of state support, plays 


ure borrowed entire from abroad, and classic or modern pieces are produced under the 





direction of Adolphus Sonnenthal, who is as great an interpreter of tragedy 
as is Madame Walter. 
voice and gestures are absolutely incomparable. 
very highest character, on whose good name no breath of scandal has ever 


This lady is now the greatest of all actresses; her 
fas ‘ 
Though a woman of the 


She is as 





















A CAFE CONCERT. 







She is not quite like an English or 
quite like a French maiden; she has 
less sclf-possession than the former, 
ef less timidity than the latter. Whether 
i walking alone or with her friends, she is always correct in her deportment, always free 
a from anything like affectation, The number 6f superior schools has long been great in 

Vienna: they are well attended, and ave turned out generation after generation of young 
girls who may really be looked upon as perfect types of well-educated European women. 
They have a charming ease and assurance of manner; their opinions are altogether their 
own, without being paradoxical; they are melancholy without being sad; they are delightful 


















at the Hofburg Thea- 
tre. In former times 
pieces were given in 
this building written 
in the different dia- 
lects of the empire, 
but on account of the 
many disputes about 
languages they have 
been given up, which 
is a pity, as they were 
the embodiment of a 
great variety of talent, 


prit de corps‘in the 
people of Vienna. 
The favorite thea- 
tre of the aristocracy 
is the Imperial Opera- 
house, at which are 
given classic pieces or 
the works of the best modern com- 
It is quite the finest theatre 
in Vienna, and was built between 
1861 and 1869 after the plans of 
Van der Nill and. Siccardsburg. 
The representations begin at six 
or seven o'clock, and end between 
nine and ten. The staircase, which 
is in the Moorish styie, is very fine, 
(Continued on page 1006.) 


posers, 
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and encouraged an es- 


THE MONUMENT 


cast the slightest slur, she plays Messalina with appalling truth, 
powerful as she is graceful, as full of feeling as she is of dignity; the com- 
pass of her voice is complete, and her representation of a character is always 
so lifelike that the spectator can never, however vivid his imagination, 
disassociate her rendering from his idea of the original. 

The Emperor goes direct to the theatre from his apartments without 
passing through any street or square, so that he runs no risk of assassination. 

In the greenroom one meets a number of the chief actors who have played 


TO MARIA 


THERESA. 
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TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 


AYER’S _ 
Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 





detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 


and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 


Fifty Years Established, Send for Catalogue. 





The errr i of the 
beauty of wood is brought to 
the surface by varnish; but var- 
nish soon “goes off,” unless it 
is good, and stickiness takes rts 
place. 

Good varnish preserves that 
beauty, and age enriches it. 

Read the “People’s Text- 
Book” (sent free). 

MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


FRANKLIN Murpuy, President. 
ston, Cleveland, St. Louis, ae 


BEEMAN'SPEPSIN GuM 


= THE PERFECTION 


Newark, Be 









A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 
ure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
rainsoffood. Ifitcannot be obtained 
J rom dealers, send five cents in 

stamps for sample package to 
ScEaan CHEMICAL CO., 19 Lake St., 
CAUTION—Seo that the name Beeman js oneach wrapper, 
ORIGINALORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


George William Curtis. 


Our picture is the latest and best portrait of him in 

t e, ereatly admired by all who have seen it, 
tid p teat hot only au excellent likeness, but 
soo Work of art. 








Mi. © himself wrote in one of his letters: “* My wife 

Kes The one marked 1903B more than any ever made 
ofines and that is the highest possible praise. 

hh uperial size, 14x17, $3.00; Cabinet size, 50 cents. 


F, GUTEKUNST, 712 Aron sadness 





sha GREATEST antisttc EVENT OF THE 


CENTU 
THE DORE GALLERY IN NEW YORK. 
SStbiime MAsTERPLECES BY THE GREATEST oF Mop- 
ERN ARTISTS. 
(ARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, 57th Street and 7th 


Now open. Open week days (except Thurs- 

1) to 10, 50 cents, Special day Thursdays, 11 

» One Dollars The Doré Gallery has been pro- 
d by the entire press tu be the Grandest Ex- 
of Paintings on earth. 


aco SENT BENT, 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


t “ ” LSP ENT, is a cent sent to as (your address, on pos- 
= S00 Wish a Piano or Organ Want verses about the 
EOS n” & rods, and give Pianos, Organs, etec., for the 

¢ ‘E ppp Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 
x 0. P. .BE NT,(Clerk No. 8 ), Chicago, Ill. (Estab, 1870), 
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THE HUMAN HAIR, 
H nF alls OF, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S, 

LONG & Or. 11a Arch Si, Philaio Pa. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


A Powerful Solvent of Stone in the Bladder, 


The following Plate is from a Photograph, and represents the 
exact Size and Shape of Calculi in the Case of the Hon. 
T. J. Jarratt, ex-Mayor of Petersburg, Va. 








The original stone shown in the cut, together with one from a similar case, will be on exhibition 
from October 6th to 30th, inclusive, at Ditman’s Pharmacy, Astor House, cor. Broadway and 
Barclay Street, New York, from whom water may be obtained. 


Statement of Dr. JNO. HERBERT CLAIBORNE, M.A., M.D., of Petersburg, Va., ex- 
President and Honorary Fellow Medical Soc tely of Virginia: 


Petersburg, Va., September 5th, 1892. 
Dr. E. C. LAIRD, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 

My Dear Doctor—I send by this mail a box of CALCULI passed at various 
times within the last year by Hon. T. J. Jarratt, our former mayor, whilst drinking 
the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 

They give him but little pain, now, when passing. I have never critically ex- 
amined the broken CALCULI, passed in such quantities from Mr. Jarratt; but am 
under the impression that the most of them were MAGNESIAN PHOSPHATES. 
There were specimens, however, which presented the array of OXYLATES, 
and, | remember, impressed me specially as being URIC ACID. I do not pretend 
to account for the. mode of their solution by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
There is nothing in its analysis which would warrant such results; but THE RE- 
SULTS ARE THERE, and seeing is believing. I can only suppose that in Nature’s 
Alembic there has been some subtle solvent evolved, too subtle to be caught by our 
coarse re-agents, which makes this wonderful disintegration. ‘‘ There are many 
things in heaven and earth not dreamt of in our philosophy—and his is a short 
creed who only believes what he can prove or explain. 


Faithfully yours, 
JNO. HERBERT CLAIBORNE. 


IT IS- WELL KNOWN THAT STONE IN THE BLADDER, FOR THE 
MOST PART, GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND ALSO 
VARIOUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 
HAVE A COMMON ORIGIN—VIZ., EXCESS OF URIC ACID IN THE 
BLOOD. IT IS EVIDENT, THEN, FROM THE FOREGOING STATE- 
MENT, THAT THIS WATER MUST POSSESS EXTRAORDINARY PO- 
TENCY ALIKE IN ALL OF THESE MALADIES. IN BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
QF THE KIDNEYS IT IS WELL-NIGH SPECIFIC. 


= 


Water in Cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles f. 0. 6. here. 
Pamphlet sent free to any address. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CoO. 


has just received from the U.S. War Department, Washington, an 
order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for type- 
writers by any government or corporation, 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y.,U. S.A. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


{ New York, 293 & 295 Broadway. Denver, Colo., 1629 Champa St. 
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AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 
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Kirk’s Shandon Bells Toilet Soap. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
An ideal Complexion Soap. © 
For gale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers. or if 
unable to procure this Wenderful Soap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. 85. KIRK & CO., Chicago 











‘NATIONAL’ 
Typewriter 


Irrespective of Price The Best. 
Color of ink can be changed instantly. 
Absolutely Perfect Manifolder. Can 
be used with all duplicating processes. 
Standard Keyboard. Automatic Tab- 
 ulator. Perfect Envelope Guide. 


Embodies every good quality found in other standard 
writing machine Ss, am d has mz any points of 
superiority all its own, 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price. 
Write us for specimen Many-Color Work and Illus- 

trated Pamphlet, giving full details, etc. Send two-cent 

stamp for ‘* Columbian Calendar,’’ good for 250 years. 





National Typewriter Co.,. 


715,717,719 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


JAROS HYCIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
Wy) MEN,WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
2 NON-SHRINKABLE—NON-IRRITATING. 
< A PROTECTOR AGAINST 


COLD AS WELL AS HEAT. 
Mrs. PEARY. the first AMERICAN 


\ WOMAN at the 
: NORTH POLE, 
W and the entive ) Arete Bxpeditio on ia 
Lieut. PEA 8. N., is provided 
with this we AR. 


Dr. M. E. Jones, to INDIA; Rev. Sam’l Jessup, to 
SYRIA, wear these goods in thee TROPICS, 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

Endorsed by PHYSICIANS, Elaborate Catalogue FREE. 
MENTION THIS PUBLIC ATION. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR o., 831 hushanain N.Y. 
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43 SWEET 
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BEFORE SOLD 
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MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 
EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 tay AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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TWILIGHT AT STASCONSET. 
Across the turnpike darts the wary quail, 

The swallow circles sportively on high, 

And wrapt in dreams the misty pastures lie, 
While crickets chirp round mossy stone and rail. 
Long strips of bery! through the distance trail, 

And with the rose and turquoise richly vie, 

Till all is softly blurred from earth to sky, 
And deepening shadows o’er the landscape sail. 
Through the still twilight’s dim and misty folds 

Pulses the plaintive wailing of the loon 

On lonely moors with heather blowing free. 
And o'er the sunset’s lingering pinks and golds 

The slim red sickle of the harvest-moon 

Drops through night's starry silence to the sea. 

R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


VIENNA. 
(Continued from. pane 1004.) 


and the lobby is a grand gallery adorned with busts and 
statues of dramatic authors. AJ] the modern improvements 
have been introduced into this theatre, in which the tem- 
perature is kept always the same. The building is capable 
of holding 3000 spectators. The curtain, on which Rahl 
has represented the legend of Orpheus, is so beautiful that 
it enchains the attention at once, even When it falls on the 
most thrilling scene. One day, when I was admiring it, I 
suddenly caught sight of Count Julius Andrassy, who had 
just entered his box, and I was quite struck by his worn 
appearance. In spite of his careful toilette he looked old 
and broken down 

At the Theatre an der Wien are given nothing but operet 
tas by Viennese composers, such as Strauss and Millocker, 
with a few French pieces. It is here that the idol of the 
Viennese, Alexander Girardi, performs. and his comic sing- 
ing and acting are both so natural and so full of spirit that 
one really does not know which to admire most. 

A new theatre, known as the Volk’s Theatre, has lately 
been opened under the direetion of Emeric Bucovics, at 
which are given popular plays of different nationalities, 
chiefly Austrian. In fact, there are really a great many good 
actors and talented singers in Austria, even in the second 
rate theatres. The people, without being exacting, are all 
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good judges, for they are most of them musicians and 
artists. 1 may also-mention the Josephstadt Theatre in an 
outlying suburb, where comedies, farces, and characteristic 
Viennese pieces are given. 

The environs of Vienna are not all of equal beauty. The 
left bank of the Danube, though very fertile, and, as I have 
— said in speaking of the March, rich in historic inter- 
est, i> wanting in picturesqueness. On the other hand, we 
came on the right bank the beautiful castle and gardens of 
Schénbrunn, where, as all the world knows, Napoleon took 
up-his residence as a conqueror in 1805 and 1809, and where 
his son, the King of Rome—or rather the Duke of Reich- 
stadt—by a strong irony of fate which should afford food for 
reflection to invaders, died in 1832, in the very room occu- 
pied by his father. The duke is buried near his mother, 
Maria Louisa, in the Capuchin Church. 

The gardens of Schénbrunn are laid out in the best Frenc h 
style, and the beds and fountains are adorned with fine stat- 
ues by Boyer. From a platform known as the Gloriette, on 
a hill, a very fine view of Vienna is obtained. The rooms 
in the castle are decorated with perfect taste, in the best 
style of the eighteenth century. They were furnished by 
Maria Theresa, and are alike simple and grand. 

Not far from Schdnbrunn, on the river Wien, is the pret- 
ty and picturesque country town of Hietzing, where are 
many fine seats of the aristocracy, and numerous celebrated 
restaurants and villas. 

The valley of Briihl should be visited by all who wish to 
see the most picturesque district within reach of Vienna. 
The Brihl is a deep valley, the beauty of which has been 
artificially increased, to which many interesting paths and 
roads lead. The rock-cut approaches are admirably chosen, 
and afford beautiful views as the visitor descends them. 
The ancient abbey of the Heiligen Kreuz, or Holy Cross, 
must not be forgotten, in which is a fine Roman chapel, with 
the tombs of the Babenbergs,.the first Austrian dukes. 

Yet more interesting than that of Schdnbrunn is the Laxem- 
burg Castle, dating from the thirteenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with a character of its own in spite of the mixture of 
styles. The Gothic chapel and some fine tombs should be 
specially noticed. 

Other characteristic features of the environs of Vienna are 
the famous springs at Baden, and the Helenenthal, with its 
old ruins, whilst a little further away are the Kahlenberg 
and the Leopoldsberg. It is on the K: ihlenbe rg that I should 
like to stay. I ascend this mountain ina carriage, and watch 
the play of light and shade, the beautiful undulating lines 
of the wide-stretched horizon, and go back to Vienna in the 


little tram-car, on the model. of that of the Right. It is g 
pleasure that can never be forgotten. 
Notr.—The previous papers of this series, entitled “ Capitals of the 
World,” were published in Harerr’s Werkty as follows: 
PARIS.—No. 1837. ATHENS.—No. 1859. 
By FranGois CorrEr. By Comtr pr Mot y. 
ST. PETERSBURG. —No. i841. PEKIN. —No. 1862. 
By E. Meveouir pox Vout rk. By Generat. Tourne-Ki-Tong, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, —No. 1846. CAIRO.—No., 1864 
By Pierre Lott. By Camivie Pei.etan, 
ROME. —No. 1850. BERLIN.—No. 1866. 
By Gaston Bossier. By ANTONIN Proust, 
GENEVA.—No. 1856 LON DON.—No. 1868. 
By Evovanrp Rop. By Sir Cuarues W. Dirke. 


THE COLUMBIAN SERVICES AT ST. 
PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 

THE ceremonies at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the discovery by 

Columbus were most imposing and impressive. Mr. Sny 
ee drawing gives a good idea of the processional With 
which the services opened. St. Patrick’s is well adapted 
for gorgeous ceremonies of this kind, and the vestments ot 
the priests and the robes of the acolytes and altar boys added 
very much to the picturesqueness of the sacred pageant 
Columbus was a most pious Catholic, and it was therefor 
particularly fitting that in the churches of the Roman dis 
pensation his memory should be honored and his great deeds 
celebrated. The procession was headed by about forty altar 
boys dressed in cassocks and surplices; then a body of cler 
gymen, two by two, in berettas, cassocks, and surplices 
Following was borne the sacred thurifer, with burning in- 
cense in the censer; following was a Sub-Deacon of the ca- 
thedral carrying the are hiepise opal cross, and on either side 
Was an acolyte carrying a burning candle; next walked the 
two masters of ceremonies, and behind them another Sub. 
Deacon carrying the book of Gospels; following were the 
Deacon and assistant priest, and behind them the Archbishop, 
with a Deacon of Honor on either side. The Archbishop's 
train was borne by two bearers, each in caSsock and sur- 
plice. The Archbishop was followed by the minister for 
the crosier and minister for the genials walking side hy 
side, and then by the ministers for the mitres, the missal, 
and the candle. The music at St. Patrick's, always good, 
was notably fine on this day, and the whole service was 
worthy of the great occasion. 
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$55 and $65. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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URBANA WINE CO. 


GOLD SEAL CHLAMPAGN i. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


THE BEST NATURAL SPARKLING WINE PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 


SWEET CATAWBA, DRY CATAWBA, PORT, SHERRY, CLARETS 


Made Exclusively from Grapes. 











, and BRANDY, 


Financial. 
a Lette rs Bille of Rachenes homens 


and sold, Cable Transfers 
10 Europe and West Indies, 
of Commercin] and Travellers’ 
® Letters of Credit. Collee- 
Cc red it. tiona made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankes, No. 59 Watt Srreet. 


“To CUFrY OF SMOKESST: ac KS,"° 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. Only ‘Pen Monts 
Old. 5000 Tnhabitants. $2,000,000 in Industries. Ter- 
miuus of Great Northern R. R. Co. The very choicest 
business. manufacturing, water-front, and residence 
sroperty for sale) Money loaned for non-residents. 
References: Bank of Everett, First National Bank of 
Everett,and Columbia National Bank of Tacoma. Joun 
E. MoMancs, Everett, Snohomish County, Washington 
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WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 Book on Dermatology aud 
Beauty, Diustrated; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Bicod Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 20c.: also Disfigure 
= ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts. Ind:alnk 
—~ and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 

Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


JOHN 4. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Cheapest and only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace, Easily adjusted and worn with comtort 
It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Suse- 
penaer, = It provides new and improved suspenders 
for men’s pants,and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up 
Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or 81.50, silk- 






KNICKERBOCKER 


SHOULDER-BRACE 
SS and Suspender Combined. 


ixpands the Chest: prevents 
Round Shoulders. A perfect 
Skirt-Supporter for Ladies 
No harness — simple — unlike 
all others. All sizes for Mem, 
Women, Boys, and Girls, 


Send chest measure around the body. Address 


KNICKEKBOCKER BRACE COMPANY, Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, President. 
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Ti EARL OF DUNRAVEN’S CHALLENGE for the America’s 
Cup ~» long talked of, has at length materialized, though we 
.) vot know its Character until after its reading at the 
cial meeting, October 18th, of the New York Yacht Club. 
lied for that pur ; . 
= ; oe likely - al has waived his objections to the 
Heed of Gift under which the cup is held, objections 
gated in common by all sportsmen, be they English or 
Amer wi. And it seems quite as unlikely that the clique 
: NX. Y. ¥. C. which has heretofore ‘“‘ managed” the 


new 


Ae /x Cup will withdraw the obnoxious dimensions - 
clause. Because once upon a time, many years ago, oue 
Englisi) Vachtsman tried to get the better cf a racing con- 
tract, uc N. Y. Y. C. appears inclined to set down English 


yachisiien for evermore as knaves and American yachts- 
men as simpletons. 


| Why not found an asylum for racing American yachtsmen, 
where every presumptuous and designing foreigner may be 
| challenged at the entrance gate, and where the comings and 


goings of each subscriber are under the careful supervision 
of x distinguished committee. 
The present Deed of Gift is not sportsmanlike. We have 


: no rivit to ask from the challenger more than the water- 
r line length and rig. For the rest, the record of the American 


sportsman shows that he is quite able to take care of him- 
self even against a beld, bad Englishman. i 

There has grown up in the N.Y. Y. C.in the last few 
years un clement not in sympathy with the America’s Cup 
Committee, and on these sportsmanlike members hang all 


3 our hopes of international yacht-racing. If they are strong 
\. enougl to carry the day on the 18th, we shall go back to th> 
e deed under which Puritan, Volunteer, and Mayflower won 
their great victories over the English boats, and there will 
3 be a boom in American yachting which it very much needs. 


: If Roval P. Carroll's 84-foot Herreshoff cutter turns out to 
t be a fast boat, as it is pretty apt to, we shall have some good 
y racing in home waters before he sends her-abroad to bring 
back the Cape May and Brenton Reef cups, won by the 
Geneste in 85. The former is held now by a yawl, Wendur, 
s and the latter by Zrer, neither of them formidable. 


Tue Universtty ATHLETIC CLUB will manage the Yale- 


- Princeton Thanksgiving-day football game. Next to the 
organization of the University Athletic Club itself, this is 
the best occurrence of the year, It is proper that this club, 
composed of college men, should lend its protection to all 
large college games held in this city. In time it will also 
take charge of the intercollegiate athletic championships. 

= The question of money does not enter into the matter; it is 

rbt the question of Keeping these matches, that in the last few 
ae years have grown to‘attract a big.‘‘ gate,” free of the profes- 
ws sional clement; of keeping them distinctively college games, 


on and not money-making affairs for speculators and their ilk. 
It is a labor of love with the University Athletic Club, but 
one that will be repaid by the blessing of every college man 
sy inthe land. This year the tickets will have one price; there 
will be no auctioning off to the highest bidder of seats, boxes, 
and coach spaces, and speculators will not rule the day. 


yy 
iedg Now THAT THE YALE TEAM has played a game, one can 
vest measure with more accuracy the exact value of the tales of 
- Woe that have, with their annual frequency, emanated from 
of the subsidized or subdued newspaper correspondents in New 
UN Haven. The loss of Heffelfinger, Morison, McClung et al., 
lon. would be enough in all conscience to furnish a text for a 
dozen lugubrious paragraphs, but Yale has run that dodge 
oved so fur into the ground that one only glances at such care- 
es fully prepared articles and waits until an opportunity offers 
of secing the eleven face some organized team. Last year 
ua. the score with Wesleyan, in the opening game of the sea- 
a son, Was a Close one, and Wesleyan came nearer actual scor- 
JAP ing than it did last Wednesday, but the games themselves 
The were Vastly different. Last year Yale was easily master 
ale gt of the situation, in spite of the score, but both teams played 
ryaud Wretched football. This year Yale was by no means com- 
ries fortable at any moment, although the work of one or two 
ute veterans like MeCormick, Hinkey, and L. Bliss saved it 
vaant in what would speedily have developed into critical situa- 
oved Hons 
UTE, 
we THE HALF-8ACK WORK OF BOTH TEAMS Was good, and the 


punting of Wesleyan’s full back excellent. But the line- 
Work, particularly of Yale, was something atrocious. Here- 
tofore Yale has followed out the theory of first making a good 
ihe at any cost, and then taking care of the men behind it. 
This year her management has, for some occult reason, re- 
versed the order, and for the first time in a number of years 
we seems to be drifting away from the principles laid 
down in the time of such men as Peters, that the main 
Strength and backbone of any football team must always lie 
the rush line. Many a season has it appeared that Yale 
Was devoting almost no attention to development behind the 
line, so tauch energy were her coachers putting into perfect- 

lng the forwards, Last year this idea was carried to the ex- 

'reme. perhaps, for the Yale halves and back did not pretend 
tobe Kickers, and their running was dependent upon the per- 
fection of interference in the line It is dangerous for Yule 

'o neglect this cardinal principle of her former play. Har- 
vard and Prineeton learned the lesson last year, and they 
Wil not jose sight of it. Both had exceptional kickers 
(though ‘Trafford’s work was mueh inferior to that of the 

MeVious vear); one had fully as strong a runner as Yale, 
anid ys ! both suffered defeat through lack of experienced 
forward Lime play. Little stock need be taken in the annual 


, how] ‘bout losing good men, Yale has lost good men be- 
_ fore and replaced them, 


IN \nMsrronG AND CocHRraNn Captain MeCormick has 
found (wo extremely promising men. Armstrong plays a 
food tackle not showy, but quick and clever © Cochran does 
the ~une on the end, and either one could fin the other's po- 

| ‘Won ctter a little practice. They are not heavy men, but 
D. weet sound.and possess brains, which is better even than 
fl es Cochran did a little playing last year, and was 
) | hig ‘pon as aman sure to find a place later in his course; 


f ‘strong is fresh from Andover, where he put up good 

| aL He goes just over 160 pounds in weight. 

y. Cross trom the Groton school, is a strapping fellow, who 
Stands well on his feet and has had some experience. His 
ae . vuard, and when he learns how to tackle in the 

J eta. . a strong candidate. Neither in him nor Beard 

4 te be a second Heffelfinger. Graves's coaching as a 
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kicker secms to have been a lamentable -failure, as he was 
never in it with his Wesleyan opponent. Stillman was slow 
and unsteady, although better than last year. The old men, 
excepting Sanford, seemed to be up to their work; but San- 
ford was only a toy before Newton, who enticed him into 
squabbling, and then let the runner through the opening, or, 
when the ball was ¥ale’s, got through himself. 


PRINCETON’S FOOTBALL PROSPECTS ARE BETTER than they 
have been for several years. To begin with, the team has 
a captain in Phil King who will do for Princeton’s elev- 
en what Hartwell did last spring for Yale’s crew—he will 
get the very best work out of them, and that means con- 
siderable when you look the candidates over carefully. 
Moreover, the businesslike manner in which he goes at his 
work augurs well for his success. He gives his men a great 
amount of individual coaching, and I do not think I ever 
saw a captain watch his men more closely ina game. Every 
misplay is noted, and the player carefully coached. The 
best move Captain King has made so far was to put himself 
at half back instead of at quarter. He is made for a half, 
is speedy, and a strong line bucker, and has been putting up 
a good game even this early. Johnny Poe, who has been 
put at quarter, is not so good as was King there, being very 
slow, especially in passing for a kick. But it is too early to 
criticise the players, as they have hardly become toughened 
up yet nor got down to the hard work of the game. 


HoMANS IS BACK IN HIS POSITION at full, and has been 
doing some good kicking and making a number of pretty 
runs. The other old men back are Holly, Flint, Symmes, 
Wheeler, and Vincent. Riggs is back, but his playing is 
only a possibility, while Harold has gone into the electrical 


school, and says he will not play again. The new men in- 


clude Balliett, Fiscus, Bert Lea, Hall, Bartels, and Trenchard,; 
the last-named was a member of the baseball nine, and Balliett 
comes from Lehigh, where he made a reputation as being 
one of the best of last season’s centres. Bartels has done 
some good work as a bucking half, running hard and low, 
but does not show good judgment when left to himself. 
Bert dodges well, but fumbles. It is hardly fair to look too 
closely into the work of these men yet. There are some 
splendid specimens among the green ones for the line, but 
it will be a couple of weeks before they begin to shape up. 
Wheeler shows great improvement on last year in tackling, 
breaking through, and blocking. Holly has suffered some 
thus far from his right arm, and has done nothing of note. 


VINCENT SPRAINED HIS ANKLE the second day of the sea- 
son, and nothing can be said of him except that he is expect- 
ed to make a name for himself this season at, very likely, 
right end. In fact, nothing can be said of Princeton now 
except that the old men who have played have shown im- 
provement and the green ones give much promise. In ten 
days we shall be able to really see what there is in them. 

Balliett at centre is a great improvement on Symmes, 
Trenchard has been playing well at end. He tackles low 
and hard, is a good worker, and has shown up-well thus far. 
Lea at end is a new man, and expected to develop into some- 
thing very good. He comes from St. Paul's, and has put up 
a tiptop game for so early in the season. He interferes and 
tackles well, and appears to learn rapidly. Fiscus is also 
expected to make a guard. Right tackle seems just now to 
be the one point in the line that is not provided for. Flint 
and Davis have been playing there, but neither of them is 
good enough. : 

The game with Lehigh showed the greenness of Princeton 
men, Who fumbled badly, and let many valuable opportuni- 
lies slip. Lehigh circled Princeton’s end several times. 


ALTHOUGH HARVARD HAS PLAYED no team strong enough 
to bring out what she can do, Captain Trafford is gradually 
getting his men into shape, and already some idea may 
be formed of the course he will pursue and the manner 
in which he-intends to have them coached. Every after- 
noon considerable time is spent in individual coaching by 
such men as Lee, Cranston, and Perry Trafford. The green 
men are taken one side and taught the rudiments of the 
game, while the veterans are kept busy refreshing their 
ideas as to what they were once able to do. At the close 
of the afternoon a short practice game is played, during 
which as much individual coaching as possible is given. 
Newell, Hallowell, Waters, Gage, Lake, and Trafford form 
a strong nucleus. about which to gather a splendid eleven, 
especially with such men as Mason, Fairchild, Lewis, 
Brewer, and a score of others to call upon. In fact, there 
is any quantity of first-class materia], and, as usual at Cam- 
bridge, the question is not of material, but rather the way 
the material is to be handled between now and November. 


NEWELL, HALLOwELL, RussELL, Mason, Acron, Colla- 
more, and Lewis are strong enough, big enough, and quick 
enough to meet any rush line, provided they are properly 
trained. Both Gage and Fairchild possess the necessary 
qualifications for a quarter back. Lake can be counted on 
to fill one half-back’s position, provided he is not killed off 
by being driven into the line too often early in the season. 
The other half-back’s position will be hard to fill Corbett 
is doing his regular amount of show work, but he must 
play well ina big game before proving himself to be made 
of the right stuff. It may have been the fortunes of war, 
but certainly I think he was found wanting at critical times 
during last season’s play. Brewer will make a close contest 
for the position of full back. Even thus early in the season 
he is kicking much better than Trafford. 

There is an air of mystery about the tricks which the 
eleven are to use this year. Some say that Mr. Delan has 
stumbled upon a few plays which will revolutionize the 
game of football. It seems hardly credible that a man who 
has never played the game should be able to iell others how 
to play it, yet he may think out some few plays which will 
be of great service to the Harvard eleven. 

The best thing Harvard can do, however, is to get all her 
best coachers, and then drill, drill, drill her men to perfec- 
tion. It is noteworthy that in big games the simplest plays, 
well executed, have gained the most ground. There is rarely 
time in a big match to bring off the elaborate schemes that 
may have been formulated on the practice field. 

What Harvard lacked last year was hard low tackling 
and concerted action in her team plays. If Captain Traf- 
ford will give this his attention, and obtain the assistance of 
a driving, energetic coach like Cumnock to drill these prin- 
ciples into the men, and keep hammering away at them, the 
result at Springfield next November will be much more sat- 
isfactory. 

The failure of last year’s eleven, and this year’s crew, 
both composed of magnificent individuals, emphasizes the 
necessity of team-work, Harvard needs Cumnock. 


‘*AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—By Watter Camp.—WiIrTH 31 ILLUSTRATIONS.—PRICE, $1 
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WESLEYAN GAVE YALE A SURPRISE in their first game of 
the season, October 5th, and the former-made a showing that 
must effectually settle all objections to her remaining in the 
Association. Of course the small score is due largely to the 
fact that Yale tried a few new men in the first half, which 
she replaced later through courtesy of the Wesleyan cap- 
tain by older stock, but Wesleyan's good play was in strong 
contrast to the loose work of her oppone ‘its. 

Billy Bull has accomplished a great deat with the Middle- 
town men, and the prospect of Wesleyan turning out a good 
team, better than her average in the pact, is most encour- 
aging. Material is scarce, but what there ‘s is strong, though 
very slow. The most likely candidates are, Gordon, full 
back and captain; Kurt oe Page, halves; Stark, quarter; 
North, centre; Cutts and Newton, guards; Fuller aud How- 
ard, tackles—though one of them will probably give way to 
Hall, who has returned— Smith and Pomeroy, ends; the 
others, in their order of merit, are Parshley, quarter; Cobb, 
centre; Saxe, Searles, Piper, guards; Singer and Briggs for 
tackles and ends; Anderson, half back. Rothhng shows the 
greatly increased interest in the game at Wesleyan so much 
as the number of candidates. Heretofore Gordon had a 
morning’s hunt to get up a second eleven; now they come 
without the asking. Gordon and Newton are the stars of 
the team, the former’s punting being particularly strong. 
Smith at end is good; Cutts will work into shape by Novem- 
ber, Stark’s interference is especially good; Fuller, Howard, 
and Pomeroy are promising, as are also Page and Kurt. 


CORNELL NEVER HAD suCH -A BOOM in football. Nearly 
every man at the university is studying the well-written 
pamphlet on the game Captain Johanson has - recently 
circulated among them, and candidates are working wiih 
enthusiasm. The rumor that Hall of Wesleyan is going to 
Cornel! is untrue. The team has played none strong enough 
to show what it can do, but the fact that most of its old 
men are back, and that it will be captained again by Johan- 
son, means its form will be still better than last year’s. Han- 
son and Brussels will take care of the centre, and there is 
first-class material for guards in Wagner, Griffith, Baker, 
and Warner; Barr and Johanson will be at tackle as last 
year. Floy has left college, and Young cannot play, which 
leaves an end and full back to be filled. There is an abun- 
dance of candidates, and nearly all good men; Harvey 
and Strait for full; Osgood, Waitherbee, and Bobbins for 
halves. White of last year’s team is trying again for quar- 
ter, as are Atkinson and Mason. 

A game has been arranged with Harvard for November 
5th, at Springfield, and with Princeton here November 16th. 


LEHIGH MADE A GOOD SHOWING against Princeton, espe- 
cially when the difference of weight in their rush line is con- 


- sidered, and the result is complimentary to coach Hartwell. 


In Lehigh’s game against Swarthmore they put up some 
good team-work, and kept the latter down to very few gains. 
Against the banging of Princeton’s heavy line they lacked 
concentration, but still their defensive play was well backed, 
and several times Princeton lost the ball on four downs. 
Trafton, in the centre against Balliett, held his place well 
when snapping the ball, but. did little towards breaking 
Princeton's play. However, he used good head, and will 
keep the average centres very busy. The balance of the 
team, except Richey and Hutchinson, is the average of 
smaller colleges. 

Richey played a strong game at tackle against Holly; he 
did some good running a hard tackling, but was weak in 
backing up end runs and on kicks. Hutchinson’s full back 
is a good dodger, and, with any show, will slip an ordinary 
man on a tackle; his kicking is fair, but his interference is 
not very strong, and he has a tendency to fumble. Ordway 
is a fighter for ground, but fails to hit the line with any 
speed. As a whole, the eleven is weak.in centre on de- 
fensive and fails to form well on offensive, thereby missing 
effective team-work. 


AMHERST HAS NOT BEGUN THE SEASON Very promisingly, 
despite the fact that she has C. O. Gill, the old Yale star,and 
one of the best coachers in America. The cause appears to 
be a lack of enthusiasm, without which no amount of coach- 
ing can put a team in winning form. There are no star 
players at Amherst, and if she expects to win it must be by 
excellent team-work, hence it behooves every football player 
in the college to work. The eleven needs good heavy for- 
wards, and there are some strong-looking men in the college, 
but they won't play, and unless they do there will be very 
weak places in the rush line. There are scarcely any sub- 
stitutes for an emergency. The game won from Trinity— 
28-0—does not indicate much, as Trinity seemed to have an 
unusually weak team, and several of Amherst’s points were 
won by flukes. 


THE INDIFFERENT SHOWING of the Philadelphian cricket- 
ers in the series of matches concluded last week against 
the Gentlemen of Ireland, and the remembrance of last year’s 
showing. against Lord Hawkes’s team, must convince impar- 
tial critics that American cricket, despite all claims to the 
contrary, has made little if any advance during the past few 
seasons. This is doubtless due in some measure to a lack of 
practice against cricketers of the highest rank. 

The almost ridiculous ease with which the team from 
“the home of American cricket” defeated in turn the pro 
fessionals and All Canada, coupled with the poor form dis- 
played by the Irishmen in Boston and New York, probably 
gave the native players an exaggerated idea of their own 
abilities and a mistaken conception of the visitors’. They 
awakened to their mistake too late to remedy it, and prob- 
ably the lesson of their failure will prove useful in more 
than one respect. 

There is evidently something radically wrong with the 
present system of choosing representative Philadelphia 
elevens. Neither F. E. Brewster nor William Brockie, on 
this season’s form, were entitled to places on these teams. 
When cricketers are chosen for their ability rather-than for 
their pedigree, Philadelphian. cricket will be in a healthier 
condition than it is to-day. As for the Irish Gentlemen, 
they have worked hard to win the series, and although we 
must regret the defeat our cricketers have virtually sus- 
tained, we are bound to declare'the visitors the pluckiest lot 
of men that have ever visited our shores, even if others 
have surpassed them in individual brilliancy. Some effort 
should be made to bring these matches off earlier in the 
season. They would be infinitely more enjoyable if they 
were played before the cool weather sets in. Summary— 
First match the Irishmen.won by 127 runs; the second they 
lost by 24 runs. The third match was drawn because of 
cold, with the visitors 168 in first inning, and 6 wickets down 
in the second for 87. Philadelphia scored 133 in first inning, 
and had not reached second. Caspar W. WultNEY. 
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inust be out of order.” 
Farvwes ‘Reoe “Can't be that, Mist 


GOLD MEDAL, AL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


NTs Absolutely Pure 
- and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers $ everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





“T notice a very unhealthy odor round the house to-day. 
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I thmk your drains 


. fer ther ain’t a drain on the whole place.” 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 








- for Couk Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 


EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 





AY 
FOR ALL MEN. 

Sevenages of men cycle—Few too old, few too young— 
all the world will cycle next year—better begin this year 
—of course you'll ride the guaranteed Columbia. 

Finest cye ‘ling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


WEEKLY 


Pears Soap 


What is wanted of soap for the skin is to wash it clean and 


not hurt it. 
soap; and when we 


Pears’ is pure; 


Pure soap does that. 


This is why we want pure 


say pure we mean without alkali. 
no alkali in it; 
thousand virtues of soap; this one is enough. 


no free alkali. There are q 


You can trust a 


soap that has no biting alkali in it. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sorts of 


pone use it. 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


S.S WERRBRA, FULDA, and KAISER WILHELM” IL, from New York to 
Gibraltar and Genoa, 


Oct. 15, Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10, Dee. 17, Dee. 31, Jan. 14, Jan. 28. 


S.S. EXES for Palermo aud Naples, Novy. 29. 


. EMIS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jan 3, 1593, 


OELRICHS & > 2 Rap none, NEW YORK, 





Johann Maria Farina || 


Eau de Cologne, 


Invented in the year 1709 by the most 


| ancient distiller of that name, has won 


Prize Medals at exhibitions of all na- 





tions—‘* by reason of its excellent | 


qualities 
the label, 

Johann Maria Farina, 

Julichs Platz No. 4. 

Its nervine qualities, cosmetic effects, 
and exquisite perfume are not to be 
found in any other toilet preparation. 

Sole Agents in the United States, 


PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK. 


For sale at their stores, and by all 


—and is distinguished by 


| dealers in perfumery. 


A watch must “ keep time,” 
whatever else it does. And 
ought to look well, too. Yet 
it must fit a moderate purse ; 
for everybody needs a watch. 

The new guick- winding 
“Waterbury,” in coin-silver 
and gold-filled cases, is as 
handsome as a picture. 

It was always an_ honest 
time-keeper. It winds in 
about five seconds, and has 
jewelled movement. Your jew- 
eller keeps it in several styles. 

HM, 











Ruszti asszu. 
Ménesi asszu. 


The Most Effective Tonics. 





DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED PURE 
HUNGARIAN MEDICINAL WINES. 


Highly recommended by all med- 
ical authorities of America 


and Europe. 


SAMUEL LENCK, Oedenburg, Hungary. 
Established 1792.) 
For Sale at all leading Grocers’, Druggists’, 


and Wine Merchants’. 


General Depot for New York, 
Hossfeld & Wierl, 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











Rer Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ 400 
BARPEIS BAZAR... occcccessss “ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PKOPLE... * 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive xubscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Daft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


The African Kola Plant, 
Asth ma discovered in Congo, West 

a a, is Nature's Sure 
Cure for Asthma. d N 
Pay. Export oie e ones Broadway, New York. 


or Las Trial Case. FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. ,Cincinnati, Ohio 


———$<— 





Table Water in the world. 
A comfort to dyspeptics, 


and a boon to bon=-vivants. 





Best and purest sparkling 
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+ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 


Sleepy. : 


Ifa man isdrowsy 
ee in the day time 
Wes after a good 
night’s sleep, 
there’s indiges- 


tion and stomach § ‘ 
Lew aisorae r. 


BEECHAM’S 


PILL by-removing the waste 


matter which is clog- 
ing the system, will eure all Bilious ¢ 
and Nervous Disorders, and will 
quickly relieve Sick Headache. ‘ 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating, $ 
, Of all Gruggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
‘ New York te pot, 365 Canal St. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of e Me 
Justus von Liebig, 

the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the 
fine-t and simplest cookery. 

FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 








FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 





THIS IN K 


Is Manufactured by —— 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPER Co. ! 


100 





Grocers and Druggists. 


* Combining it with Jamaica 





THE 
KNOX 
HAT 


Matchless in beauty 
Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 

EARL & WILSON’S 


A | LINEN 
{ 


~ COLLARS & CUFFS 
WORLD 






BEST IN THE 
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Champagne, a 


| 
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“Exactly What | Want,” 


Ginger, we make Ginger 


pleasant 


beverage and a tonic. = = 
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Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or see! 
for the first time in the Home 

in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers - t 

Franki in 1 Square Song Collection. 


If you want a tull Table ot Con 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


| Harper & Brothers, New Vork 








